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MEMOIRS OF EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 
(Concluded from page 241.) 


W R. GIBBON, on his return to England after an 
LVUL abfence of near five years, would naturally feel 
rejoiced in being reftored to his relatives and friends. 
Of this circumftance he feems to have been fully fen- 
fible ; for he thus expreffes himfelf :—* The only per- 
fon in England whom I was impatient to fee, was my 
aunt Porter, the affectionate guardian of my tender 
years. I haftened to her houfe in College-ftrect, Weft- 
minfter, and the evening was {pent in the effufions of 


joy and confidence. It was not without fome awe and 


apprehenfion, that I approached the prefence of my fa- 
ther. My infancy, to {peak the truth, had been neg- 
leéted at home ; the feverity of his look and language 
at our laft parting {till dwelt on my memory ; nor 
could I form any notion of his charaéter, or my proba- 
ble reception. They were both more agreeable than [ 
could expeét. He received me as a man and a friend ; 
all conitraint was banifhed at our firft interview ; and 
we ever afterwards continued on the fame terms of 
eafy and equal politenefs.”’ 

His father had married a fecond wife during his fon’s 
abience, of whom Mr. Gibbon fpeaks favourably ; and 
then adds—* By the indulgence of thefe parents, [ was 
left at liberty re condult my tafte or reafon in the choice 
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of place, of company, and of amufements, and my ex- 
curfions were bounded only by the limits of the ifland, 
and the meafure of my income. Some faint efforts 
were made to procure me the employment of Secretary 
to a foreign embaffy, and I liftened to a fcheme which 
would again have tranfported me to the continent.— 
Mrs. Gibbon, with feeming wifdom, exhorted me to 
take chambers in the Temple, and devote my leifure to 
the ftudy of the law. I cannot repent of having 
negleéted her advice. Few men, without the fpur of 
neceffity, have refolution to force their way through 
the thorns and thickets of that gloomy labyrinth. Na- 
ture had not endowed me with the bold and ready elo- 
quence which makes itfelf hcard amidft the tumult of 
the bar, and I fhould probably have been diverted from 
the labours of literature, without acquiring the fame or 
fortune of a fuccefsful pleader. I had no need to call 
to my aid the regular duties of a profeffion; every 
day, every hour was agreeably filled ; nor have I known, 
like fo many of my countrymen, the tedioufnefs of an 
idle life.’ 

The firft two years after his return from Laufanne, 
Mr. Gibbon paffed between London and his father’s 
houfe in the country. When in London, he was much 
gratified by the various objetts which this vaft metro- 
polis affords ; and he affiduoufly frequented the Thea- 
tres ** at a very propitious era of the ftage, when a con- 
ftellation of excellent aétors, both in tragedy and co- 
medy, was eclipfed-by the meridian brightne{s of Gar- 
rick in the maturity of his judgment, and vigour of his 
performance.’’ In the country, at his father’s, Mr. 
Gibbon’s time was alternately paffed in ftudy and 
amufement. He therefore fays— My father could 
never infpire me with his love and knowledge of farm- 
ing. I never handled a gun, I feldom mounted an 
horfe, and my philofophic walks were foon terminated 
by a fhady bench, where I was long detained by the 
fedentary amufement of reading or meditation. At 
home 
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home I occupied a pleafant and {pacious apartment ; the 
library on the fame floor wasfoon confidered as my pecu- 
liar domain ; and, I might fay with truth, that 1 was ne- 
ver lefs alone than when by mylelf. My fole complaint, 
which I pioufly fupprefled, arofe from the kind re- 
ftraint impofed on the freedom of my time. By the 
habit of early rifing, I always fecured a facred portion of 
the day ; and many ({cattered moments were ftolen and 
employed by my ftudious indutiry. 1 could not refufe 
attending my father, in the fummer of 1759, to the 
races at Stockbridge, Reading, and Odiham, where he 
had entered a horfe for the hunter’s plate; and I was 
not difpleafed with the fight of our Olympic Games 
—the beauty of the fpot—the fleetnefs of the horfes— 
and the gay tumult of the numerous {pectators.”” 
Amidft all thefe excurfions, Mr. Gibbon retained 
and cherifhed his fondnefs for literature ; and the fol- 
lowing little anecdote, which he relates of himfelf, fully 
proves it :—** On the receipt of the firft quarter, a large 
fhare of my allowance was appropriated to my literary 
wants. 1 cannot forget the joy with which I exchanged 
a Bank note of twenty pounds for the twenty volumes 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions; nor 
would it have been eafy, by any other expenditure of 
the fame fum, to have procured fo large and lafting a 
fund of rational amufement.’’ Mr. Gibbon, indeed, 
proceeded in his literary ftudies; the claflics often lay 
open before him; and his aétive mind was frequently 
pare in folving a difficulty, or in illuftrating a 
aét. 
Mr. Gibbon recommends the following praétice to 
the —. ftudent, and at the fame time {pecifies the 
Englifh authors which he read with moft pleafure :— 


‘* After glancing my eye over the defign and order of 
a new book, | fufpended the perufal till 1 had finithed 
the tafk of felf-examination, till I had revolved, in a fo- 
litary walk, all that I knew or believed, or had thought 
on the fubjeét of the whole work, or of fome particular 
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chapter : I was then qualified to difcern how much the 
author added to my original ftock ; and I was fome- 
times fatisfied by the agreement, I was fometimes arm- 
ed by the oppofition of our ideas. The favourite com- 
panions of my leifure were our Englith writers fince 
the Revolution : they breathe the fpirit of reafon and 
liberty, and they moft feafonably contributed to re- 
ftore the purity of my own language, which had been 
corrupted by the long ufe of a foreign idiom. By the 
judicious advice of Mr. Mallet, I was direéted to the 
writings of Swift and Addifon; wit and fimplicity are 
their common attributes ; but the ftyle of Swift is fup- 
ported by manly original vigour—that of Addifon is 
adorned by the female graces of elegance and mildnefs. 
‘The old reproach, that no Britifh altars had been raifed 
to the Mufe of Hiftory, was recently difproved by the 
firft performances of Robertfon and Hume. TI will af- 
fume the prefumption of faying, that I was not un- 
worthy to read them ; nor will I difguife my different 
feelings in the repeated perufals. The perfeét compo- 
fition, the nervous language, the well-turned periods of 
Dr. Robertfon, inflamed me to the ambitious hope that 
T might one day tread in his footfteps : the calm philo- 
fophy, the carelefs inimitable beauties of his friend and 
rival, often forced me to clofe the volume with a mixed 
fenfation of delight and defpair.”’ 

Mr. Gibbon’s firft publication was, the Effay on the 
Study of Literature, fuggefted, as he himfelf fays, “ by 
a refinement of vanity, the defire of juftifying and 
praifing the object of a favourite purfuit.” Though 
finifhed Feb. 3, 1789, it was not publithed till the fpring 
of 1761. It was written in French; but the dedica- 
tion to his father was in Englifh. Mr. Gibbon then 
eriticifes this his firft eflay, when ‘* he ventured to 
reveal the meafure of his mind ;”’ and after having 
found fome faults with it, he declares, that “ the Effay 
does credit to a young writer of two-and-twenty years 
of age, who had read with tafte, who thinks with free- 
dom, 
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dom, and who writes in a foreign language with fpirit 
and elegance. Upon the whole, I may apply to the 
firft labour of my pen the {peech of a far fuperior ar- 
tift, when he furveyed the fet produétions of his pen- 
cil. After viewing fome portraits which he had paint- 
ed in his youth, my friend, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, ac- 
knowledged to me, that he was rather humbled than 
flattered by the comparifon with his prefent works ; 
and that after fo much time and ftudy, he had conceived 
his improvements to be much greater than he found it 
to have been.”’ 

Before the publication of his effay, Mr. Gibbon was 
become, together with his father, officers in the Hamp- 
fhire militia. With the buftle of a military life he was 
not much pleafed, though it proved of fome ufe to him 
in the following refpeéts :—** My principal obligation 
(fays he) to the militia, was the making me an Englifh- 
man and a foldier. After my foreign education, with 
my referved temper, I fhould long have continued a 
ftranger in my native country, had I not been fhaken 
in this various fcene of new faces and new friends ; had 
not experience forced me to feel the characters of our 
leading men—the ftate of parties—the forms of office— 
and the operations of our civil and military fy fem.— 
In this peaceful fervice I imbibed the rudiments of the 
language, and {cience of taétics, which opened a new 
field of ftudy and obfervation. I diligently read and 
meditated the Memoires Miiitaires of Quintus Julius 
(Mr. Guichardt) the only writer who has united the 
merits of a profeffor and a veteran. The difcipline and 
evolutions of a modern battalion gave me 2 clearer no- 
tion of the phalanx and the legion; and the Captain of 
the Hampfhire grenadiers (the reader may fmile) has 
not been ufelefs to the Hiftorian of the Roman Em- 
pire.” He was in the militia for two years and a half, 
from May 10, 1760, till December 23, 1762. 

We are next to trace Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftorical ca- 
reer; and fome minutenefs will be requifite on fo cu- 
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rious a fubjeét. Hiftory is the firft fpecies of compo- 
fition; and fince Robertfon and Hume have {fo diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in this dignified department of lite- 
rature, no one could reafonably think of treading in 
their footfteps without very confiderable talents, and 
an ample portion of erudition. But fuch was Mr. 
Gibbon’s ambition; and, /ow he fucceeded, cannot 
be uninterefting to the intelligent reader of THE 
Monru_y Visiror. 

*¢ After his oracle, Dr. Johnfon (fays Mr. Gibbon ) 
my friend, Sir Jofhua Reynolds, denies all original ge- 
nius any natural propenfity of the mind to one art or 
f{cience rather than another. Without engaging in a 
metaphyfical, or rather a verbal difpute, I know, by 
experience, that from my carly youth, I afpired to the 
charaéter of an Hifforian.”’ 

Mr. Gibbon then quotes, from an early diary, paf- 
fages which prove what he here declares. For hifto- 
rical compofition, he revolved in his mind feveral fub- 
jeéts, particularly the Expedition of Charles the Eighth, 
of France, into Italy—the Crufade of Richard the Firtt, 
—the Barons’ Wars againit John and Henry the Third 
—the Hiftory of Edward the Black Prince—the Lives 
and Comparifons of Henry the Fifth and the Emperor 
Titus—the Life of Sir Philip Sidney—and that of the 
Marquis of Montrofe. Thefe, however, he rehin- 
quifhed, and fixed on the Hiftory of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, which he afterwards gave up. Then he turned 
his thoughts to the Hiltory of the Liberty of the Swifs, 
and the Hiftory of the Republic of Florence under the 
Houfe of Medicis. With refpeét to the latter, Mr. 
Gibbon remarks—‘ On this {plendid fubjeét; I thall 
moft probably fix—but when, or where, or how it will 
be executed, I behold in a dark and doubtful per- 
fpeétive.”’ é 

We find Mr. Gibbon, in the next place, making a tour 
onthecontinent. He paffed through Paris, where he ftaid 
fome time, then went to Laufanne, where he prepared 
himfelf, 
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himfelf, by a courfe of reading, for vifiting Italy, which 
he accomplithed in the following year. When arrived 
at Rome, he was much impreffed with the celebrity of 
that place. Take his own account.—‘* My temper is 
not very fufceptible of enthufiafm, and the enthufiafm 
which I do not feel I have ever fcorned to affeét. But 
at the diftance of twenty-five years, I can neither forget 
nor exprefs the ftrong emotions which agitated my mind 
as I firft approached and entered the eternal city. After 
a fleeplefs night, I trod with a lofty ftep the ruins of 
the Forum: each memorable fpot where Romulus ftood, 
or Tully {poke, or Cafar fell, was at once prefent to 
my eye, and feveral days of intoxication were loft or 
enjoyed before I could defcend to a cool and minute 
examination.’’—“* Jt was AT RoME, on the 15th of 
Oétober, 1764, as [ fat mufing amidft the ruins of the 
capitol, while the bare-footed friars were finging vefpers 
in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
DECLINE AND FALL OF THE CITY frf entered 
into my mind. But my original plan was circumfcribed 
to the decay of the city rather than of the empire; and 
though my reading and refleétions began to point to- 
wards that objeét, fome years elapfed, and feveral avo- 
cations intervened, before I was ferioufly engaged in 
the execution of that laborious work.” 

From Mr. Gibbon’s return home, 1765, till the year 
1770, he was employed in writing a hiftory of the re- 
volutions of Switzerland, which he afterwards commit- 
ted tothe flames; in publithing a kind of French re- 
view, in conjunétion with his friend Deyverdun ; 
and, laftly, in compofing a pamphlet againft Warbur- 
ton’s explication of the fixth book of Virgil’s Eneid * 

During 


* The following is Mr. Gibbon’s charatter of the celebrated 
Rifhop Warburton.— His learning and abilities had raifed 
him to a juft eminence; but he reigned the dictator and tyrant 
of the world of literature, The real merit of Warburton was 
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During this period, however, Mr. Gibbon never loft 
fight of his great work, but ‘ gradually advanced from 
the with to the hope, from the hope to the defign, from 
the defign to the execution.’’ Has preparation appears 
to have been both afliduous and profound; but it was 
not till after his father’s death, in 1773, that he began 
his hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Being removed to London, Mr. Gibbon fays, 
“No fooner was I fettled in my houfe and library, 
than I undertook the compofition of the firft volume 
of my hiftory. At the outfet, all was dark and doubt- 
ful—even the title of the work, the true era of the 
Decline and Fali of the Empire, the limits of the in- 
troduétion, and the divifion of the chapters, and the 
order ‘of the narrative; and I was often tempted to 
caft away the labour of feven years. The ftyle of an 
author fhould be the image of his mind; but the choice 


degraded by the pride and prefumption with which he pro- 
nounced his infallible decrees; in his polemic writings, he 
Jafhed his antagonifts without mercy or moderation, and his 
fervile flatterers, (fee the bafe and malignant effay on the 
Delicacy of Friendjhif,) exalting the mafter critic above Ari- 
ftotle and Longinus, affaulted every modeft diffenter who re- 
tufed to confult the oracle and to adore the idol. In a land 
vf liberty fuch defpotifm muft provoke a general oppofition, 
and the zeal of oppofition is feldom candid or impartial.— 
A late profeffor of Oxford, (Dr. Lowth,) in a pointed and 
polithed epiftle, defended himielf and attacked the Bithop ; 
and whatfoever might be the merits of an infignificant con- 
troverfy, his vi€tory was clearly eftablifhed by the filent con- 
fufion of Warburton and his flaves +.” 

+ “ The divine Legation of Mofes, (fays Mr. Gibbon,) is 
a monument, already crumbling in the duft, of the vigour and 
weaknefs of the human mind. If Warburton’s new argu- 
ment proved any thing, it would be a demonttration againft 
the legiflator, who lett his people without the knowledge of 
a future ftate. But fome epifodes of the work on the Greck 
philofophy, the hieroglyphics of Egypt, &c. are entitled to 
the praife of learning, imagination, and difcernment.” 4 
an 
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and command of language is the fruit of exercife.— 
Many experiments were made before I could hit the 
middle tone between a dul! chronicle and a rhetorical 
declamation : three times did I compofe the firft chap- 
ter, and twice the fecond and third, before I was to- 
lerably fatished with their effe€&t. In the remainder of 
the way I advanced with a more equal and eafy pace.” 
About this time, by the friendfhip of Mr. (now Lord) 
Eliot, who had married his firft coufin, Mr. Gibbon 
was returned for the borough of Lefkeard, but never 
could affume courage to become a public fpeaker. He 
tells us, however, that the eight feffions he fat in 
Parliament were & fchool of civil prudence, the firft 
and moft effential virtue of an hiftorian. 

His great work being now ready for the prefs, 1776, 
it was iffued into the world. Its reception will be 
beft afcertained in introducing Mr. Gibbon’s own ac- 
count of it.—‘ I am at a lofs how to defcribe the fuc- 
cefs of the work without betraying the vanity of the 
writer. The tirft impreffion was exhaufted in a few 
days—a fecond and third edition was fcarcely adequate 
to the demand—and the bookfeller’s property was twice 
invaded by the pirates of Dublin. My book was on 
every table, and almoft on every toilette—the hiftorian 
was crowned by the tafte or fafhion of the dav, nor 
was the general voice difturbed by the barking of any 
profane critic. ‘The favour of mankind is moft freely 
beftowed on a new acquaintance of any original merit, 
and the mutual furprize of the public and their fa- 
vourite, is produétive of thofe warm fenfibilities which 
at a fecond meeting can be no longer re-kindled. If 
I liftened to the mufic of praife, 1 was more ferioufly 
fatisfied with the approbation of my judges. The can- 
dour of Dr. Robertfon embraced his difciple. A letter 
from Mr. Hume overpaid the labour of ten years; but 
I have never prefumed to accept a place in the tri- 
umvirate of Britifh hiftorians.”’ : 

. 
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It were to be wifhed that Mr. Gibbon, amidf this 
general approbation, had not given occafion for the 
barking (as he cavalierly terms it) of any facred as well 
as profane critic. The merit of his hiftory is un- 
doubtedly very great; but it would have been {till 
greater had it contained nothing hoftile to the truth and 
excellence of the Chriftian religion. His two laft chap- 
ters gave contiderable offence ; and the ironical mede 
of his attack was deemed particularly reprehenfible. 
The anfwers made to Mr. Gibbon on this fubjeé were 
numercus : the moft celebrated of them were thofe by 
Mr. Davies, Lord Hales, and the prefent Bifhop of 
Landaff. In his memoirs he {peaks of all his opponents, 
except the laft, with difrefpect or contempt. This is 
exceedingly improper : for on both fides, in all difputes, 
political and religious, the rules of decorum and polite- 
nefs fhould never be violated. The prejudices of Mr. 
Gibbon againft Chriftianity arofe from various caufes, 
and it has been thought, with probability, that fome 
circumftances which he mentions in his memoirs, afford 
an explication of the myftery. To the negleét of his 
education, in the firft part of life, and to his Popith 
converfion, his unhappy fcepticifm may be reafonably 
attributed*, 

It will be but fair to add, that Mr. Gibbon wrote a 
vindication of his hiftory, the obje&t of which was to 
vindicate the faith of the hiftorian, not the difbelief of 
the fceptic. On this laft fubje€&t he obferved an im- 
penetrable filence. We are forry, both on Mr. Gib- 
bon’s own account and on the account of the public, 
that he fhould have enrolled himfelf amongft the ad- 
vocates for infidelity. But the greateft minds are liable 
to prejudice. And amidft that d/aze of genius with 


* See a little work entitled, “ An Attempt to account for 
the Infidelity of the late E. Gildon, Efq. founded on his 
Memoirs publifhed by John Lord Sheffield, &c.—by john 
Evans, A. M.—It was reviewed in the fi fi number o 
Mifcellany. 
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which certain individuals are’ bleffed, PROVIDENCE 
fometimes fuffers them to mix along with it fome weak- 
nefs, which fhews mankind, that, notwithftanding their 
ftupendous talents, they are ftill frail and erring mor- 
tals! 

The reader will excufe our detaining him fo long on 
this part of the fubjeét. To us it appears, that with 
the belief of CHRISTIANITY the prefent and future 
happinefs of the human race is intimately conneéted. 

Mr. Gibbon, after the publication of his firft volume, 
made a trip to Paris, ftudied anatomy and chymiftry, 
and then undertook the remaining volumes, which were 
publifhed during the interval of his fenatorial life.— 
“IT perceived, (fays Mr. Gibbon,) and without fur- 
prize, the coldnefs, and even prejudice, of the town, 
nor could awhilper efcape my ear, that, in the judgment 
of many readers, my continuation was much inferior to 
the original attempt. An author who cannot afcend 
will always appear to fink; envy was now prepared 
for my reception, and the zeal of my religious was 
fortified by the motive of my political enemies.” The 
latter part of the fentence refers to his having been 
made, by Lord North, a Lord of the Board of Trade, 
which was a /imecure place of 800l.a year. Mr. Gib- 
bon tlien adds, “* I was however encouraged by fome 
domeftic and foreign teftimonies of applaufe, and the 
fecond and third volumes infenfibly rofe in fale and 
reputation to a level with the firft. But the public is 
feldom wrong, and I am inclined to believe, that efpe- 
cially in the beginning, they are more prolix, and lefs 
entertaining, than the firft: my efforts nad not been 
relaxed with fuccefs, and 1 had rather deviated into 
the oppofite fault, of minute and fuperfluous dili- 
gence.” 

Thefe volumes were to have concluded Mr. Gib- 
bon’s labours; but he afterwards found time and in- 
clination to bring down his hiftory to a later period— 

namely, 
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namely, to the fall of the eaftern empire, 1453.— 
Three additional volumes accomplifhed this vaft bufi- 
nefs. Having been deprived of his 8ool. a year, by the 
abolition of his place, es:conomy drove him to Laufanne, 
where, in about five years, he finifhed his immortal 
work. Mr. Gibbon’s own obfervations may be here 
properly tran{cribed.—* It was not till after many de- 
figns, and many trials, that I preferred, as 1 ftill pre- 
fer, the method of grouping my picture by nations, 
and the feeming negleét of chronological order is furely 
compenfated fs the fuperior merits of intereft and 
perfpicuity. The ftyle of the firft volume is, in my 
opinion, fomewhat crude and elaborate ; in the fecond 
and third, it is ripened into eafe, correétnefs, and 
numbers ; but in the three laft I may have been feduced 
‘by the facility of my pen; and the conftant habit of 
{peaking one language, and writing another, may have 
infufed fome mixture of Gallic idioms. I was now 
firaining for the goal, and in the laft winter many 
evenings were borrowed from the focial pleafures ot 
Lautfanne. J could now with that a paufe, an interval, 
had been allowed for a ferious revifal.”’ 

This is an honeft confeflion—his ftyle, in the latter 
volumes, has been the matter of complaint. With 
greater care he miglit have rendered it more pure and 
elegant. 

The conc/yficn of this great work is thus fpoken of 
by Mr. Gibbon, in terms particuariy beautiful and ex- 
preflive. “ 1] have prefumed, (fays he) to mark the 
moment of conception, I thall now commemorate the 
hour of my final deliverance. It was on the day, or 
rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, that I wrote she /aff lines of the 
laff page, in a fummer-houfe in my garden. After 
Jaying down my pen, I took feveral turns in a Zercear, 
or covered walk of acacias, which commands a profp< & 
of the country—the lake and the mountains. ‘Che air 
was temperate, the fky was ferene—the filyer orb of 
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the moon was reflected from the waters, and all nature 
was filent. I will not diffemble the firft emotions of 
joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the 
eftablifhment of my fame. But my pride was foon 
humbled, and a fober melancholy was fpread over my 
mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlafting leave 
of an old and agrecable companion; and that, what- 
foever might be the future fate of my hiftory, the life 
of the hiftorian mutt be fhort and precarious. I wiil 
add two faéts, which have feidom occurred in the com- 
pofition of fix, or at leaft of five quartos. 1. My rough 
manafeript, without any mtermediate copy, has been 
fent to the prefs. 2. Nota fheet has been feen by any 
human eyes, excepting-thofe of the Author and the 
Printer—the faults and the merits are, exclufively, my 
own.” 

Myr. Gibbon, foon after he had finifheéd his work— 
came over to England, and, on May 8th, 1788, which 
was the Hatorian’s buth-day, being fifty-one: years of 
age, the three laft volumes were puvlifhed. A literary 
dimner was given on the occafion, at Mr. Cadell’s, and 
Mr. Hayley complimented the Hiftorian in fome ele- 
gant fianzas *. 

Having thus traced the beginning and completion of 
the Fiflory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire-—the remainder of the Memoirs may be foon dif- 
patclned. 

Myr. Gibbon returned to his favourite abode, at Lau- 
fannt, where his happinefs was embictered by the death 
of his friend Devverdun—and his repofe was difturbed 


* Mr. Gibbon was prefent at Mr. Haftings’ trial, Wett- 
miniter-hall—and gives us the following curious anecdote— 
“© As Iwas waiting in the Manager's box, J had the curiofity 
to inquire of the fhort-hand writer, how many words a ready 
and rapid orator might pronounce in an hour? From 7000 to 
7500 was his anfwer. The medium of 7200 will afford 120 
words in a minute, and two words in each fegond. But this 
computation will only apply to the Englith lenguage.” 
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by fwarms of French emigrants. In the conclu- 
fion of his Memoirs, he thus expreffes his regard for 
fame. ‘ 1 am difgufted with the affeétation of men of 
letters, who complain that they have renounced a fub- 
{tance for a fhadow, and their fame (which, fometimes, 
is no infupportable weight) affords a poor compenfation 
for envy, cenfure, and perfecution. My own expe- 
rience, at leaft, has taught mea very different leffon ; 
twenty happy years have been animated by the labour 
of my hiftory, and its fuccefs has given me a name, a 
rank, a character in the world, to which I fhould not, 
otherwife, have been entitled. The rational pride oc 
an author may be offended, rather than flattered, by 
vague and indifcriminate praife; but he cannot be 
indifferent to the fair teftimonies of private and pub- 
lic efteem. Even his moral fympathy may be gra- 
tified by the idea, that now, in the prefent hour, he is 
imparting fome degree of amufement or knowledge to 
his friends in a diftant land; that, one day, his mind 
will be familiar to the grand-children of thote who are 
yet unborn *.”’ 

The clofing paragraph of Mr. Gibbon’s Memoirs, is 
folemn and impreflive—we cannot refilt our inclination 
of tranfcribing it The prefent is a fleeting moinent, 
—the paft is no more, and our profpeét of futurity is 
dark and doubtful. This day may, poffibly, be my laft, 
but the laws of probability, fo true in general, fo fai- 
lacious in particular, fill allow about pfteea years. I 


* The following is Mr. Gibbon’s charaéter of that exalted 
patriot, Charles Yames Fox—“ In his tour of Switzerland 
(September 1788) Mr. Fox gave me two days of free and 
private fociety. He feemed to feel, and even toenvy the hap- 
pinets of my fituation; while I admired the powers of a fu- 
perior man, as they are blended in his attra€tive character, 
with the foftnefs and fimplicity of a child. Perhaps no hu- 
man being was ever more perfectly exempt from the taint of 
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fha]] foon enter into the period, which, as the moft 
agreeable of his long life, was feleéted by the judgmen:z 
and experience of the fage Fontenelle. His choice is 
approved by the eloquent hiftorian of nature, who fixes 
our moral happinefs to the mature feafon in which our 
paffions are fuppofed to be calmed, our duties fulfilled, 
our ambition fatisfied, our fame and fortune eftablithed 
on a folid bafis. In private converfation, that great and 
amiable man, added the weight of his own experience ; 
and this autumnal felicity might be exemplified in the 
lives of Voltaire, Hume, and many other men of letters. 
1 am far more inclined to embrace than to difpute this 
comfortable doétrine. I will not fuppofe any prema- 
ture decay of the mind or the body; but I mutt, re- 
luéiantly, obferve, that two caufes, the abbreviation of 
time, and the failure of hope, will always tinge, with a 
browner fhade,.the evening of life.”’ 

Here the Memoirs of Mr. Gibbon end—~and the pe- 
riod of their termination is 1788. Of the fifteen _years 
which he naturally promifed himfelf, 7+ only were al- 
Jotted him ; for he died in London the 16th day of Ja- 
nuary, 1794- ‘This interval was paffed chiefly at Lau- 
fanne—where Lord Sheffield, and his family, vifited 
him—and it was on a vifit to them, in return, that he 
finifhed his mortal courfe. Lord Sheffield, inftead of 
continuing Mr. Gibbon’s Memoirs to his death, in an 
unbroken narrative, has chofen to publifh a feries of 
Jetters which paffed between them during this interval. 
The account of his death, however, is the moft intereft- 
ing part of the information—and, therefore, we fhall 
communicate it to our readers. Mr. Gibbon had been 
long affliéted with an internal complaint, which, as it 
oceafioned no great uneafinefs, was ftrangely neglected, 
infenfibly increafed, and proved the caufe of his diffo- 
tation. On this laft vifit to Lord Shefheld, he men- 
tioned his complaint, which appeared, on examination, 
to be an Aydrocele. Surgeons were called in—he was 
Ccz feveral 
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feveral times tapped, and the operation feemed to be of 
fervice to him. 

*« After I left him (favs Lord Sheffield) on Tucfday 
afternoon, the «4th, he faw fome company, Lady Lu- 
can and Lady Spencer, and thought himfelf well enough 
at night to omit the opium draught, which he had been 
ufed to take for fome time. He flept very indifferent- 
iy 5 before nine the next morning he rofe, but could 
not eat his breaktaft. However he appeared tolerably 
well, yet complained, at times, of a pain in his ftomach. 
At one o'clock he received a vilit from Madame. de 
Syiva, and, at three, his friend, Mr. Crauford, of Au- 
chinames (whom he always mentioned with particular 
regard) called, and ftayed with himtill patt five o’clock. 
They talked, as ufual, on various fubjeéts ; and, twenty 
hours before his death, Mr. Gibbon happened to fall 
into converfation, not uncommon with him, on the pro- 
bable duration of his life. He faid, that he thought him- 
felf a good life for ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty years. 
About fix he ate the wing of a chicken, and drank 

‘three glafles of Madeira. After dinner he became very 
uneafy and impatient, complained a good deal, and ap- 

eared fo weak, that his fervant was alarmed. Mr. 
Gibbon had fent to his friend and relation, Mr. R. 
Darell, whole houfe was not far diftant, defiring to fee 
him, and, adding, that he had fomething particular to 
fay. But, unfortunately, this defired interview never 
took place. 

‘* During the evening he complained much of his 
ftomach, and of a difpofition to vomit. Soon after nine 
he took his opium draught and went to bed. About 
ten he complained of much pain, and defired that warm 
napkins might be applied to his ftomach. He almof 
inceffantly expreffed a fente of pain, till about four 
o'clock in the morning, when he faid his ftomach was 
much eafier. About feven the fervant alked whether 
he fhould fend for Mr. Farquhar? he anfwered, no— 
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that he was as wellas he had been the day before. At 
about half-paft eight he got out of bed, and faid he was 
plus adroit than he had been for three months paft, and 
got into bed again, without affiftance, better than ufual. 
About nine he faid he would rife. The fervant, how- 
ever, perfuaded him to remain in bed till Mr. Farquhar, 
who was expected at cleven, fhould come. Till about 
that hour he fpoke with great facility. Mr. Farquhar 
came at the time appointed, and he was then vifibly dy- 
ing. When the valet de chambre returned, after at- 
tending Mr. Farquhar out of the room, Mr. Gibbon 
faid, “* Pourquoi eft ce que vous me quittex ? This was 
about half-paft eleven. At twelve he drank fome 
brandy and water from a tea-pot, and defired his fa- 
vourite fervant to ftay with him. Thefe were the Juf 
words he pronounced articulately. Too the laft he pre- 
ferved his fenfes, and when he could no longer fpeak, 
his fervant having afked a queftion, he made a fign to 
thew that he underftood him. He was quite tranquil, 
and did not ftir; his eyes half fhut. About a quarter 
before one he ceafed to breathe.’’ 

His remains were depofited in Lord Shefficld’s family 
burial-place, 1 Suffex. 

Thus, in our ¢Aree fucecffive Numbers, have we fur- 
nifbed the Reader of the MONTHLY Vis?TOR with 
a faithful analvfis of Mr. Gibbon’s Memoirs, which, as 
publithed by Lord Sheffield, fill up more than two 
hundred guarto pages. And we hefirate not to declare, 
that we know of no other periodical work, which con- 
tains abftraéts equally full and copious of this moft inte- 
yefting publication. 

Such then was the life—fuch the death of the great 
Edward Gibbon, Efq. author of the Deelme and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Thefe, his Memoirs, 
which we have detailed, demonftrate the vaft import- 
ance of a good education for the perfeétion of the hu- 
man underftanding ; and fhew Aow sph the mind of 
man has it in its power to accomplifh, when it devotes 
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itfelf with intenfencfs to a favourite purfuit. At the 

fame time we regret the fceptictlm with which his 

chef-d’ ouvre is tin€tured, and by which his profpe& of 

futurity was darkened. We are, however, inclined to 

believe, that even the portraiture exhibited in the pre- 

ceding pages, might be urged as an incidental argument 

for afuture ftate of exiftence, which is the primary doc- 

trine of the Chriftian revelation. For, can we fuffer 
ourfelves to imagine, that this exalted genius, with all 
his intellectual energies, and finer fenfibilities, is funk, 
for ever, into the abyts of annihilation ? It cannot be. 
We would, therefore, rather hope (for fuch is the bene- 
volence of the Deity) that she capacious foul of Gibbon, 
which embraced the long traét of ages, comprehending 
the Decline and Fail of the Roman Empire—thall flourith 
and expand in a more cicvated {phere of being—there, 
meeting with objects of contemplation, commenfurate 
with her faculties, congenial to her inclinations, and 
eternal in their duration. 


E. 
—— a —— 
CLAREMONT. 


A RCHIBALD, father of Henry Claremont, after 
ae a courfe of univerfity ftudies, was preferred toa 
finail living in the Weft of England, through the in- 
tereft of an old family relation. ‘Though informed and 
elevated, he was meck and unambitious. He might 
have fecured a place of more importance than the little 
vicarage he had obtained, had his mind panted for dif- 
tinction ; but Archibald Claremont poffefled more of 
that {pirit which influenced the great Author of Chrif- 
tianity : having wherewithal to be content, he fought 
no more. Mr. Claremont married early in life; and 
the produce of that marriage, Henry, and Maria Clare- 
miont, conftituted his only delight. In his matrime- 
nial choice, he had looked rather for mental than 
earthly 
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earthly riches; and the virtues of Mrs. Claremont 
evinced the intelligence of her hufband. 

To go over a plan of domeftic life, which has been 
gone over time after time. and which has nothing of 
novelty to enforce it, would tire the moft patient rea- 
der. Henry was educated by his good father in the 
beft principles of virtue, which were illuftrated by the 
beft of examples—the life of that very father: and 
Maria, under the affectionate tuition of her mother, 
promifed every thing that her parent could with. The 
exainple of their paftor, combined with a fpirit of in- 
duftry in his parifhioners, gave a happy luftre to the 
native beauties of Cowley. Piety animated the hopes 
and relieved the folicitude of the meaneft labourer. 
That cheerful acquiefcence in the feemingcontradiétions 
of Providence, contradiétions which often arreft the 
moft unthinking, inculcated by their vencrable pattor, 
gave an animation and fublimity to the face of poverty. 
Poverty! did I fay: there was'no poverty, for poverty 
was not felt; they were rich beyond the purchafe of 
riches. Mr. Claremont now received from his college, 
without folicitation or expeétance, a doétor’s degree. 
This addition he would have carefully concealed, had 
not Mrs. Claremont’s pleafure, on the occafion, induced 
her to whifper the circumftance ; and it was vot loft on 
his grateful parifhioners. If they had ever been ac- 
cuftomed to efteem their vicar, this new honour, added 
to that piety- which increafed with his years, augmented 
their veneration for his charaéter. 

Dr. Claremont was a {pirit of what we now term 
the old-fchool. He loved the conftitution of his coun- 
try, becaufe he thought it the beft which that country 
could have : he taught the reformed tenets of our re- 
ligion, becaufe he conceived them to be agreeable to 
Chriftianity ; and preferred the eftablifhed to the dif- 
fenting form, from a perfuafion that it united the effen- 
tials of the latter, with a decorum and folemnity of 
manner which gave an interefting dignity to the seas’ 
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of public worfhip. We need not fay, that fuch a man 
as Claremont, faw with unfpeakable grief, the ap- 
roaching career of infidelity. His little village, per- 
aps, was one of the Jaft places afteéted by its princi- 
les : but affeéted it was. Two young gentlemen of 
afhion—and, of courfe—philofophy, coming from Lon- 
don, on a vifit to young Claremont, for whom they had 
procured a fituation in the army, brought with them 
two volumes of modern fpeculations, which, being de- 
pofited in a fort of cafe, denominated the pericraneum, 
were conftant companions of their travels. Old Clare- 
mont had already felt the malignity of thefe f{pecula- 
tions, in the abated induftry and declining happinefs of 
his flock ; but he now feverely felt their influence as 
extended to his fon, by the two Melvills. He exhorted, 
he reafoned with his Henry ; but it is eafier to find ob- 
jections than to folve them, and the fufficiency of youth 
prevailed. ‘ Henry!” faid the diftreffed father, ‘if 
my arguments are unconvincing, I can only exhort you 
to what my religion will not permit me to force you. 
I am growing weak—I do not think that I am long 
for this world, that I fhall be long called to contend for 
the faith once delivered tothe faints. I therefore pro- 
pofe, on the next Sabbath, to give my people—for I 
teuft that fome of them, nay, many of them, are mune 
in the higheft fenfe-——a parting warning. If you choofe 
to hear it, I fhall be happy to fee Henry there.”’ -Cla- 
remont was touched, for his father lived not till the en- 
fuing Sabbath: he was found, two mornings after the 
interview, dead, in his ftudy. He was feated in an 
old arm-chair; he had fallen a little back--but the 
fpetacles had not quitted his face, and his Bible was 
open before him. : 

Mrs. Claremont, and Maria, knew the lofs of this 
excellent man; Henry appeared very dejedted; and 
even their thoughtlefs vifitors were not unknown to 
grief. The whole vicarage prefented a face of dejec- 
tion. Good caufe had thefe honeft people to ~~ 
the 
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the lofs of their Claremont, whofe fucceffor—Mr. Sep- 
timus Bright—was exactly the reverfe of their deceafed 
friend. 

Charles, the elder of the Melvills, had, during their 
ftay at Cowley, paid a particular attention to Maria. 
While her father’s death was yet new, he refrained 
from intimating his wifhes: but as it became neceffary 
for Mrs. Claremont to change her refidence, Mr. Mel- 
vill propofed himfelf as the hufband of Maria, adding 
that, as Mr. Henry Ciaremont, purfuant to his former 
choice, was about to take up his commiffion, if Mrs. 
Claremont would confent to vifit the metropolis, he 
fhould ve happy to receive her at Great Ormond Street. 
Mrs. Claremont having arranged her family concerns, 
and retained only her oldeft domettic, accepted the offer 
of Mr. Melvill. 

The gayer fcenes of a military life, paffed among the 
pleafures of the town, and the converfation of numbers, 
who were opinioned with his two friends, Charles and 
Reignald Melvill, entirely diffipated thofe compunétions 
familiar to Claremont, at the death of his father. Even 
his amiable fifter loft fomething of her wonted purity. 
She could not efcape the contamination of example. 
Mrs. Claremont, alone, remained thoughtful. Melvilf 
had folicited the hand of her daughter; Melvillattended 
her daughter to every fpecies of elegant amufement ; 
yet Melvill talked lefs of marriage, and Mrs. Clare- 
mont was perplexed. She thought of her fituation, 
which, at the beft, fhe confidered as an irkfome depen- 
dance. It was one evening, when fhe had been loft in 
thefe unpleafing reveries, that Maria returned from a 
ball, whether fhe had been accompanied by Mr. Mel- 
vill and her brother, with an uncommon appearance of 
melancholy. Some time paft, without other talk than 
the cuftomary enquiries, Maria continued dejeéted :” 
“© Well! daughter,’ faid Mrs. Claremont, “ why fo 
ferious ? are you unwell ?’? “ Not fo: but I am very 
much 
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much fatigued.”” ‘* Nay, Maria, this will not de; for 
you have been out much later than on this night, and 
danced much longer; yet never have I feen you fo 
low-fpirited.”” “ Loz-/pirited indeed.””—-—“ Perhaps, 
my dear,” refumed Mrs. Claremont, ‘ you do not like 
this place. This dav, I have been thinking much on 
the fame fubjeét. ‘To-morrow, Maria, if you agree in 
my withes, 1 fhall propofe our return to Cowley : it is 
true, we have loft our old habitation ; but, among the 
parithioners of your father, we fhall never want 2 
houfe.””  “* My father!” exclaimed Maria. Mrs. 
Claremont had touched the beft emotions of her daugh- 
ter’s heart: fhe witfhed to make a quick appeal to the 
feelings of her beloved child, and fhe knew, that to do 
this, ihe had only to mention the name of her departed 
hufband.—** My deareft friend,” faid Maria, burfting 
into tears, as fhe fell on her mother’s neck, ‘* never 
talk of my father. That father was a good man; and 
he ufed to fay, that his Maria would be—you know 
what he faid mother. I am very ill.” ‘ Alas, my 
girl, 1 fear you are more than ill: but tell me, Maria, 
tell me, for heaven’s fake, why you do not wifh to hear 
of your father ? there was a time when you would talk 
of nothing elfe.”” “ Yes, there was atime! I hall 
always love the memory of my father. I am fure you 
do not think that I have ceafed to love him! But, juft 
now, I do not live as he wifhed me to live, We will 
gotoreft. Perhaps, my dear mother, I fhall be better 
to-morrow: I will think of your withes; for your wifh 
fhall be my will: and when I am in the way for a bet- 
ter life, we will talk of my father.”’ 

Mrs. Claremont was awakened from a reftlefs night 
by a vifit from her fon Henry, who came to excufe him- 
felf from attending his mother and fifter, as he had pro- 
mifed on the preceding night, in their morning ramble. 
** T would have attended you, indeed mother,” faid 
€laremont,” had not a very unexpeéted piece of bufi- 
nefs 
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nefs fallen to my fhare. Charles Melvill called on me 
at feven this morning, I thought the fellow was mad to 
think of knocking one up at fuch a confounded hour. 
He had found a letter on his table laft night, which 
obliged him to leave town immediately, and he requefted 
that I would fettle two or three trifling accounts with 
fome tradefinen, who would expeét to meet him; and 
can I difoblige my friend?”’ ‘* Nor, Henry, would I 
difoblige that friend ; 1 would only remember, that fF 
had more friends than Melvill.”” “ I underitand my 
mother; and if fhe demands my ftay, I will, certainly, 
wound my honour as a gentleman, to obey her asa fon.” 
* When your mother reguires that facrifice, you fhall 
make it; and not till then. She only requetts, and the 
need not requeft it as a favour, that Henry Claremont 
will callon her about noon.’? ** At that time,’” faic 
Claremont, “ I will affuredly be here.”’ 


(Te be concluded in cur next. } 
RE re 


GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. 1V.] 
ANECDOTE OF A MONK. 


MONK, who aéted as librarian to his fociety, be- 

ing employed to make a catalogue of the books, 

on taking up an Hebrew author, of which tongue he 

was completely ignorant, was a long time at a lofs to 

defcribe the volume. At length he inferted it in the 

catalogue, under the title of a book, which had the be- 
ginning where the end fhould be. 


ANECDOTE OF GROTIUS. 


When this exccllent writer and man was confined by 
the Prince of Orange in the caftle of Louveftein, with 
his friend Barneveldt, on the fufpicion of favouring the 
teét of the Arminians, he obtained permiflion to -_ 
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his books fent to him. After fome time, the guards 
negleéted to examine the boxes as they came in, and 
were carried out. His wife placed Grotius in one of 
the empty boxes rhat was going out, and he was fafely 
in this manner extricated trom his confinement. Some 
foldiers, whilft they were carrying the cheft, obferved, 
that it was as heavy as if an Arminian had been in it. 
Grotius, however, after much apprehenfion, efcaped. 
The following verfes were made to celebrate fo fortu- 
nate an elopement. ‘The arca, or cheft, in which he 
was concealed, is alluded to by the author : 


Hee ca, que Domina folita eft portare libellos 
Grotiade fuerat pondere fa&ta gravis ; 
Mutatum neque fenfit onus, quod enim illa ferebat, 
Id quoque, fed fpirans bibliotheca, fuit. 
This cheft, which to its mafter did convey 
Fall many a mafly volume every day, 
Uncontcious now of greater weight and cares, 
A living library in Grotius bears. 
Grotius told me (M. Menage) the circumftances and 
roanner of his cfeape. It happened in the year 1662. 


ANECDOTE OF PRAXITELES, THE CELEBRATED 
GRECIAN SCULPTOR. 

Pgufanias relates in his ‘* Attics” a fingular ftory of 
this ancient and eminent artift of Greece. The fculp- 
tor had promifed two of the fineft ftatutes he poffefled 
to his favourite miftrefs. The lady, in order to difcover 
on which two of his colleétion Praxiteles placed the 
higheft value, praétifed the following ftratagem. She 
fent a meffage to inform him, that a fire had burft out 
very near his cabinet. The artift immediately ex- 
clauned, “* | hope they will refcue the Cupid and the 
Satyr from the rage of the fames.’’ His miftrefs fome 
time after atked thefe ftatues of her lover, who could 
not extricate himfclt from his rafh promite. 
ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE OF AN USURER. 


M.L , the famous ufurer, during his illnefs, fre- 
quently fell into fainting- fits, which exhibited the ap- 
pearance of immediate diffolution. His friends, by 
great attention, and by calling in very able phyficians, 
for fome time protraéted his life, and procured to the 
patient fymptoms of returning health. One of thefe, 
his confeffor thought a good opportunity of reminding 
the fick man of his approaching fate. To effeét this 
pious intention, he prefented betore the eyes of the ex- 
piring ufurer a filver crucifix. M. L furveyed 
the crofs with minute attention, and fuddenly ex- 
claimed—* Sir, I can lend you but avery {mall fum on 
fuch a pledge.” 








EXTRACT FROM A SERMON OF AN AUGUSTINE 
MONK. 


When the preacher had arrived at the paffage in the 
New Teftament, where the Evangelift defcribes the 
fervants of the High Prieft warming themfelves by the 
fire-fide, he addreffed his audience very fulemnly, ob- 
ferving—“ My brethren, ye are to notice that the 
Evangelift is not content to mention this circumftance 
merely as an hiftorian would, by the words “ calefacie- 
bant fe,’? they warmed themfelves ; but adds, in the 
fpirit of a philofopher, the reafon of their conduét, 
“ quia frigus erat,’’ becaufe it was cold. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Queen Elizabeth of England gave an audience to 
fome deputies from the States General of Holland. A 
young man belonging to the fuite, on feeing the Queen, 
expreffed in very licentious terms his admiration of her 
perfonal charms. The Queen, perceiving during the 
audience that the young man had uttered fome {peech 
which difpleafed the ladics who were near him, en- 
quired what he had faid. On being told, fo far from 
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being angry at the indecorum of his language, fhe was 
pleafed with the animated terms of his praife. Regi- 
nam vicit Mulier :—‘* The Woman prevailed over the 


Queen.” 


M. SANTEUL. 


M. Santeul coming into company, after having at- 
tended a very dull difcourfe, delivered by the Abbé 
C * * *, obferved to his friends, that the Abbé had 
done better the year before—‘* He did not preach 
then,’’ replied one of the perfons prefent.—* That is 
the very thing I mean,” replied M. Santeul. 


A SPARTAN BON MOT. 


There are many perfons of weak intelleéts who place 
great value on very frivolous accomplifhments, and be- 
come very vain of et them. A ftranger came 
to Lacedemon to fee the city, who had acquired the 
habit of ftanding a long time on one leg. Exhibiting 
this trick toa Spartan, he told him, vauntingly—‘ You 
could not preferve that pofture fo long.’’—‘ I know 
that,” replied the Lacedemonian, “ but a goofe can.” 


BON MOT OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


Raillery is a figure of fpeech which ill becomes the 
dignity of Princes. Philip J. of France (when William 
had ftayed fo long at Rouen as to create a jealoufy in 
the mind of the French King’ fent a meffage to Wil- 
liam, enquiring when he expected to be brought to bed. 
The terms of this mefflage alluded to the very corpu- 
lent ftate under which William at that time laboured. 
—‘ When my time comes,” retorted the Conqueror, 
“© T fhall be delivered, like Semele, in thunder !’’— 
Had not William’s death prevented the execution of 
the menace, France would have rued feverely the un- 
manly taunt of Philip. 
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The following 1s an Extra from Cibber’s Two Dif- 
JSertations upon the Theatres, publifhed in the year 
1756. What would he fay to our Theatres could he 
vifit them ? 


‘““ HAVE we not had a greater number of thofe 
unmeaning fopperies, mifcalled entertainments, than 
was ever known to difgrace the ftage in fo few years? 
Has not every year produced one of thefe patch-work 
pantomimes? Thefe mafquing mummeries, replete 
with ribaldry, buffoonery, and nonfenfe ; but void of 
invention, conneétion, humour, or inftruétion! Thefe 
Arabian kickfhaws, or Chinefe feftivals, thefe—call 
them what you pleafe, as any one filly name will fuit 
them all alike—thefe mockeries of fenfe—thefe larger 
kind of puppet-fhows—thefe idle amufements for chil- 
dren, and holiday fools; as ridiculoufly gaudy as the 
= pageantry of a paftry cook’s fhop on a twelfth 
night!” 


CURIOUS EPITAPH. 


A traveller, whofe attachment to the wines of Italy 
had fhortened his day, lies in the church of the Holy 
Ghoft at Sienna, with this epitaph: 


‘ Vina dabant vitam, mortem mitri vina dedere, 
‘ Sobrius auroram cernere non potui : 
‘ Offa merum fitiunt, vino confperge fepulchrum 
‘ Et calice epoto, chare viator abi. 
‘ Valete Potatores!’ 


“« Wine, after being the joy of my life, proved the 
caufe of my death; nor did I ever fee the dawn of day 
fober. My bones are ftill dry; therefore, dear traveller, 
pour wine on my grave, and drinking a cup thyfelf, by 
way of requiem to my foul, go on and profper.—— 
Adieu, honeft topers!’’ 
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In a vault before the church of St. Nazaro, are eight 
ftone coffins, being the repofitories of part of the Tri- 
vulcio family. On one of them is this infcription : 


‘ Johannes Jacobus Magnus Trivultius, 
* Antonii Filius, 
‘ Qui nunquam quievit, quiefcit. Tace. 


‘Huth! be filent! 
‘ Here refts John James Magnus Trivulcio, 
‘ The fon of Antonio, 
‘ Who till now never refted.’ 


HARANGUE OF AN ITALIAN QUACK DOCTOR. 
“ Bleffed be the Lord Jefus Chrift, of whom I de- 


fire no more, than that according to his righteoufne(s 
he will deal with me at the laft judgment, as I fhall 
deal with you this day. I venture my whole fubftance 
out of a tender concern for your health, but the devil, 
that eternal enemy to all good, fo blinds your eyes, that 
you look upon a few /o/s as if they were an hundred 
feudis, and thus negleé&t your own welfare, and that of 
your relations, which you might recover and confirm 
for a trifle—If I take but a doit from you againft my 
con{cience, I wifh L may be fwallowing your melted 
money in hell, world without end, Amen,” &c. 


CRITICAL WIT. 


This author appears very fond of the Greek figure, 
Usteov meorecov, or the cart’ before the horfe: for 
he begins with the fag end of the Spanith conquetts ; 
cuts them off in the corner, and pieccs in the defcrip- 
tion of Paraguay, belonging to the Portuguefe, between 
Chili and Peru; then he fkims fuperficially over all the 
Spanith fettlements in South America, like a fwallow 
hunting flies over a fifth pond; thrufts in a meagre dif- 
fertation upon their colonies ; and concludes the volume 
with 
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with the fragments of Paraguay and Brazil, which he 
had fo prematurely fallen upon before. 
Critical Review, March 1786—Robertfon’s Hift. of 


South America, 


THE SPEAKING CRUCIFIX. 


In the Capella del Santiffimo Crocefiffo at Naples, is 
the crucifix which condefcended to exprefs its approba- 
tion of the writings of the celebrated Thomas d’ Aquins, 
or Aquinas, (concerning the real prefence of the body 
and blood of Chrift in the Sacrament,) in thefe words: 
Bene feripfifti, de me, Thoma, quam ergo mercedem 
accipies? ‘* Thomas, thou haft written well concern- 
ing me; what reward fhall J give thee on that account ? 
To which the doétor is faid to have anfwered—Nox 
aliam nifi te ipfum. * V\l have no other recompence 
but thyfelf.’’—In certain days of the year, this crucifix 
is with great pomp expofed to public view; but, at all 
other times, is not to be feen: feven different perfons 


having in their cuftody as many different keys of the 
fhrine in which it is kept. 


Letier written by Mr. du Vernet, a young divine of 
Geneva, on account of a noéturnal entertainment 
given by the French Prefident upon the birth of the 
father of Louis the Sixteenth. 


Letter to the Moon, defiring her not to fhew 
herfelf next Monday, 
MADAM, 


WHILsT we are taken up with preparations 
for rejoicings on the happy birth of the Dauphin, Mr. 
Almanachus, our watchman, has juft informed us, that 
your lunatic highnefs intends us your company. Be- 
fides doing us too much honour, to {peak freely, your 
prefence would be rather troublefome than agreeable : 
not that we are wanting in refpeét for a princefs of 
your high rank, and who makes fuch a fplendid figure 
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in the world. You are not, ignorant, Madam, that the 
faireft half of mankind peculiarly pay their homage to 
vou; that nota few are fo totally under your influence, 
as greatly deferving to bear your name, and that our 
aftronomers fpend whole nights in paying their court to 
you, like a Spani/h inamorado under his mittrefs’s bal - 
cony. If, notwithftanding this, Madam, we prefume 
to decline the honour of your prefence, it is from a 
motive which we perfuade ourfelves will not give of- 
fence: the compliment is by no means fo coarfe as it at 
firft appears. You have been long fince obferved to 
avoid tumult, and the glare of day, appearing abroad 
only in the fhade or filence of the night. This difpo- 
fition could be but indifferently entertained at a feftival, 
where the multitude of illuminations will turn night 
into day, and heaven and earth will ring with the 
thundering explofion of our artillery. Befides, the 
brightnefs of your beauty, if it raifes admiration in 
fome, it excites no lefs envy in others, who apprehend 
that they fhall be totally eclipfed by it. Our vanity is 
for fhining a little, and we too well know, that it 
would be difappointed by your prefence among us. 
Indulge us for once in this trifling Eible ; your highnefs 
can never be at a lofs for diverfions elfewhere. If you 
are ftill of the fame mind, as ancient philofophers 
thought, you may amufe yourfelf in caufing the craw- 
fith to grow, in filling the bones with marrow, and 
imperceptibly gnawing ftones; or, according to the 
moderns, there is the more noble occupation of infiu- 
encing the flowing and ebbing of the fea. We are not 
for fending you to prefide at fome birth; after that 
with which you have fo lately bleffed our eyes, it is by 
all means fit that you fhould have fome refpite. For- 
merly you were feen to ramble all over the world at 
the beck of a magician, you may return to that diver- 
fion, or if you have done with incantations, there is 
your old trade of hunting, which you mav be fuppofed 
not to have forgot, and much lefs the foft hours which 
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you fpent with the handfome Exdymion; you may give 
him a rendezvous for that night, and be affured, that 
fuch an aét of complaifance to us, on this occafion, fhal! 
not meet with mifbecoming returns. We fhall not dif- 
turb you in your fete a@ tete, nor fo much as put an ill 
conftruétion upon it; neither fhall we blaze abroad all 
the nocturnal thefts to which your rigid modefty con- 
defcends to be privy. Todo you the greater honour, 
all the half-moons of our fortifications will turn into 
whole moons; our ftar-gazers fhall be prohibited from 
giving out that your face has fpots upon it; and though 
you affect to give us a fight only of one fide, we will 
take it for granted that the other is not inferior to it. 
Thus your highnefs fees that your favour will not be 
thrown away; and may we be permitted alfo to inti- 
mate to you, that it is not advifeable to put people out 
of humour at a time when your dominions begin to 
totter, left you fhould no longer be confulted about 
planting, fowing, and paring the nails; nay, who knows 
but that the numbers who have loft their wits, may call 
upon you for reftitution, being informed by Ariafo, 
that you have all the wit loft here below concealed in 
phials. After all, it is but a triflesthat is requefted of 
you—it will even make for your glory; for it muft be 
acknowledged, that the endeavour to difpenfe with 
your prefence favours of temerity, of which, however, 
you will foon be revenged, by the univerfal defire of 
feeing you the very next day: yet, Madam, if you are 
abfolutely determined to come, we pray, that at leaft it 
may be mafked and izcog. Deities are faid ufually to 
wrap themfelves upina cloud, and with fuchan envelope, 
your prefence will not be objeéted againft. We were 
in no {mall perplexity how to tranfmit this letter to you, 
but at length it was propofed to make ufe of a rocket, 
when the thade of Cirans de Bergerue* kindly came 


* See a Voyage to the Moon, written by the fame author, 
recommended by the Earl of Cork, in his account of Dean 
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and offered us his fervice. As he has already made the 
voyage, and has the honour of being known to you, 
we are the more inclined to hope for fuccefs in this 
requeft. Withing that a perpetual ferenity may dwell 
on your auguft countenance, and recommending our- 
{elves to your benign influence, we are, with profound 
refpect, 


Your lunatic highnefs’s moft humble, &c. 


ORIGINAL BON MOT, 

A lady and gentleman, a few evenings ago, were 
converfing upon the fcience of ' grammar— Pray, 
madam,”’ faid the gentleman, ‘* what part of fpeech is 
a kifs?’— Aye, what is it?” replied the lady.— 
A fubftantive, | telieve, Madam.’’—* Is it 2 noun 
proper, or common ?”’ interrogated the lady.— Proper, 
imadam.’’—** No,’’ rejoined fhe, ** I think its both 
proper and common. ’—The reader may guefs what fol- 
lowed, 

G. H. 
a 


THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. III] 
“ This fellow is wife enough to play the fool.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
MIDST the general frivolity of the age, perhaps 
there is no ficience fo little underftood as the 
{cience of Folly ; nor dol remember to have fcen a fingle 
treatife on the Wifdom of being a Fool. Yet is there 
much to be learnt from this fource, and many falutary 
effeéts to be derived from fo trivial an art. 

For one, I have long thought, that half of our difap- 
pointments in ordinary life are the confequences of an 
over-ftrained wifdom. The fupercilious dignity of the 
pedant, and the prudifh feverity of the demirep; the 
fanétimonious fcrupulofity of the bigot, and the in- 
flexible 
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flexible regulations of honour, are alike the offsprings of 
imaginary greatnefs. To acquire the reputation of 
fenfe, it is not neceffary to be fenfible, any more than 
it is to be pious in order to wear the femblance of pi- 
ety: but, to unite fenfe with condefcenfion, and the 
effentials of piety with thofe of politenefs, is a perfec- 
tion not eafily acquired. We rarely fee them com- 
bined. Virtue is too often repulfive, and vice feldom 
uninviting. Vice, to become alluring, invetts herfelf 
with the appearance of virtue ; while virtue is ever de- 
feating her own lovelinefs by wearing the afpcritics of 
vice. Thefe are fubjects for ferious regret. ‘They thew, 
it is true, the beauty of virtue, but they thew alfo the 
efficiency of vice. 

Pleafure is the enchantrefs of man. Our very pains 
are the fkeletons of pleafure. But for this, it is proba- 
ble that evil would never have gained an empire in the 
world: for nothing but the promife of pleafure can fe- 
duce us from the path of re€titude. Some peculiar 
gratification which we have chofen as the vehicle of 
happinefs (for pleafure is moftly ideal) propofes itfelf 
to our view, and we rifk every thing to obtain what 
we regard as important to our peace : this expofes us to 
contentions ; and difappointment but irritates defire : 
hence the broils and affaffinations which deform our 
private walks, and the bloodfhed which hath inundated 
worlds. 

But we propofed a lefs weighty difcourfe : and, if 
we have cxtended our fubject by tracing the influence 
of hypocrify, fo intimately conneéted with it ; and the 
compofition of pleafure as exerted on the a€tions of 
man ; let us refume our lighter intentions. 

Let any one look about in the world, and he will 
find ample caufe to regret that wifdom is not more dig- 
nified with folly. I fay, more dignified with folly; tor 
folly fhould be to wifdom as a handfome frame to an 
excellent picture. It is for want of this admirable 
union, that wifdom locks fo unamiable. How, in the 
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name of reafon, are fociety to be reformed by his in- 
ftru€tions, who thinks them too foolifh for inftruc- 
tion? Often have I feen thofe who were difpofed to 
learn, and who fought, with the moft lamb-like fub- 
miffion, fome information from a literary charaéter, re- 
pelled by this owlet of fcience ; whofe mifled eyes were 
importantly turned from the child of vacant fimplicity : 
What a contraft in the accomplifhed Marcius :—he, 
though verfed in the beft fyftems of natural, moral, and 
hiftorical philofophy, is ever ready to give information, 
even to thofe who are leaft willing to cultivate his kind- 
nefs ; and, fo fearful is he to offend the feelings of his 
auditors, by a feeming oftentation or pride, that, when 
he has had queftions repeated from thofe who could not 
clearly attend to his inftruétions, I have feen him more 
diftreffed than the moft ignorant of men. Why fo few 
of the literati like a Marcius? I know a perfon whofe 
auftere Chriftianity has made feven infidels of his chil- 
dren; and a woman whofe fqueamifh morality hurried 
her daughter to the paths of feduétion! Chriftianity 
and morality, however, have better fupporters, though 
they have not more deftruétive enemies than are to be 
found amongft the number of their profeffors. When- 
ever Felix calls his little family to the devotions of the 
day, I fee thofe who are in love with religion, from 
the amiable conduét of him who aéts up to its divine 
injunétions. His family are the willing copies of fo 
benevolent a friend. Elmira, for thefe many years, 
has been the only preceptor of her Emma; and that 
Emma is the {prightly child of innocence, for fhe never 
knew the voice of reproof, when reproof was incon- 
fittent with truth. During the laft winter I vifited this 
happy mother, for happinefs is the order of her houfe ; 
and, to oblige her Emma, faw her mingle in the youth. 
ful dance with all the cheerfulnefs and much of the 
vigour of thofe with whom fhe mingled. 

In that great eftimate of the late Lord Chatham, the 
author fays—‘¢ The ordinary feelings, which make life 
amiable and indolent, were unknown to him, No do~ 
metftic 
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meftic difficulties, no domeftic weaknefs, reached him ; 
but, aloof from the fordid occurrences of life, and un- 
fullied by its intercourfe, he came occafionally into our 
fyftem, to council and to decide.’ Such a charaéter, 
we muft fay, without an intent to depreciate this mighty 
ftatefman, may attract the eye of public admiration, 
but, like Weft’s fublime reprefentation of “* Death on 
the Pale Horte,”’ it is only to be viewed at a diftance ; 
it will never claim the humbler admiration of love.-— 
Too well indeed, do we know, that men have imbibed 
a falfe principle of greatnefs, which leads them to con- 
ceal thofe weakneffes which conftitute the excellence of 
humanity. Thus Richlieu, when he could retire from 
obfervation, amufed himfelf by jumping about his room ; 
while in public, he concealed the man in the extended 
celebrity of the minifter. Richlieu might have pof- 
feffed many other valuable foibles, now irrecoverably 
loft, which he repreffed as incompatible with his dig- 
nity: yet, were not thefe dlemi/hes amiable ? Which 
was the moft endearing charaéter : Cato, who prac- 
tifed a ftoic apathy in all the gentle relations of life ; or 
Cicero, whofe affeétions to his family gave a nerve to 
his public voice? Would Terentia have refigned Ci- 
cero, as Marcia refigned Cato? For my part, when I 
fee the enraged Coriolanus forego the deftruétion of 
his country for the affeétion which he bore to his mo- 
ther and his wife ; the fupine Brutus roufed to patri- 
otifm and immortality by the bleeding injuries of Lu- 
cretia; and a Cefar melted into tears on feeing the 
head of his enemy—Pompey; 1 cannot, fuch is my 
weaknefs, but confider thefe as more exalted inftances, 
than if the firft had fhewn a philofophical indifference 
to the ties of kindred and of nature; the next treated 
the rape of Lucretia as a common inftance of debau- 
chery ; and the third expreffed a malignant triumph at 

the fight of the mangled Roman. 
Having enumerated fome inftances, both of a public 
and 
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and a private nature, evincing the excellency of thofe 
difpofitions which adorn our milder hours, and the na- 
ture of a perfeétion which, if perfeétly attainable, 
would difgrace and brutalize man; having fhewn that 
the evils which we lament originate from an ‘ over- 
{trained wifdom,’’—a want of that admixture of Folly 
and Wifdom which diftinguifhes, enobles, and endears 
the higheft order of merit; it fhould feem that we have 
compaffed our aim. But, as we have talked particu- 
larly*to the philofophical, we would fay a little to the 
religious ftoic. 

Except in the times of a Calvin, when the powerful 
corruptions of Rome-papal, oppofing the advancement 
of all reform, gave birth to that inveétive and virulence 
fo fatally con{picuous in fome of the early champions of 
the Reformation, except in thefe times, and times of 
like diftrefs, one might hope thet the {pirit of intole- 
rance had ceafed to rave; and that the cold-hearted 
enmity of its difciples no longer exifted. Would to 
God, that the clofe of the eighteenth century confirmed 
this aufpicious hope! There are charaéters who, while 
they reprobate the fpeculative {cepticifm of the day, 
and profefs the philanthropy of Jefus, extend that phi- 
Janthropy only to ¢hemfelves, and are fceptics, implaca- 
ble fceptics, to the voice of Nature and benevolence. 
Indeed, to Philofophy alone, much as it is now per- 
verted, we may not attribute our misfortunes; the 
true foul of Chriftianity has ceafed to animate the ma- 
jority of its profeffors: happily for afflicted man, the 
corruptions of chriftianity are not Chriftianity ; nor the 
perverfions of fcience the fpirit of Philofophy. 


Cc. 
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MEMOIRS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


4 NCOMPASSED as we are by fcenes of tumult 
and diftrefs, it is fome confolation to refleét, that 
the hour of convultion and danger has ever preceded 
the eftablithment of concord. Inthe moral as in the 
phyfical, and in the political as in the natural world, 
there is a regular diftribution of profperity and decay. 
No quality is immutable; but every thing tranfient and 
periodical, The root of empire, however {kilfully 
planted, cannot flourifh in immortal vigour. In its 
progrefs towards maturity, other fcions than thofe of 
patriotifm will be grafted on its ftrength; while luxury, 
that infeparate from a feries of national exultatior, 
ripens thefe infiduous fhoots. Amid fuch times, when: 
tyranny gives birth to refiftance—and wealth to difcon- 
tent, there are never wanting thofe who, under the pre- 
tence of benevolence, would enrich themfelves with the 
general fpoil: but how feldom is the man to be found 
who feeks the diftinétion only to become the father of his 
country ? Such a charaéter is indeed fearce: yet, fuch 
a charaéter is George Wafhington. 

The birth-places of illuftrious men are often the fub- 
jets of contention: and England, who once ftigma- 
tized him as a rebel, has fince contended for the honour 
of Wathington’s nativity. Within a few months it has 
been publicly afferted, that Carlifle was the firft fcene 
of his exiftence ; an affertion totally unfounded. Eng- 
land, it is true, was the foil of his anceftors; but his fa- 
mily, as early even asthe year 1657, were fettled in 
America: and he, in the third defcent after their mi- 
gration, was born on the rith of February, (old ftyle) 
1732, at the parifh of Washington, in Weftmoreland 


county, in Virginia. His father’s family was nume- 


rous; and himfelf the firft product of a fecond mar- 
riage. His education was principally conducted by a 
private tutor; at fifteen years old he was entered a 
midfhipman 
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midfhipman on board of a Britith veffel of war ftationed 
on the coaft of Virginiz, and his baggage prepared for 
embarkation: but the plan was abandoned on account 
of the reluétance which his mother expreffed to his en- 
gaging in that profeflion. Like Cromwell, though by 
different means, and with different views, he was pre- 
vented from leaving that country which he was fhortly 
deftined to conduét. 

When he was about ten years of age, his father died ; 
and his eldeft brother, to whom the charge of the fa- 
mily now devolved, did not long furvive their parent. 
On the deceafe of this brother, as the eldeft fon by the 
fecond marriage, he inherited the patrimonial manfion 
of Mount Vernon, with aconfiderable landed property ; 
and, in confequence of the extenfive limits of the co- 
lony, the office of adjutant-general being divided into 
three diitriéts, the future Aero of America, before he at- 
tained his twentieth year, began his military fervice by 
a principal appointment in that department, with the 
rank of major. 

In 1753, when he was little more than twenty-one 
years of age, an event occurred which called his abilities 
into public notice. While the government of the colony 
was adminiftered by leutenant- governor Dinwiddie, 
encroachments were reported to have been made by the 
French, from Canada, on the territories of the Britith 
colonics, at the weftward. Young Mr. Wafhington, 
who was fent with plenary powers, to afcertain the 
faéts, treat with the favages, and warn the French to 
defift from their aggretlions, performed the duties of 
his miffion with fingular induftry, intelligence, and 
addrefs. His journal, and report to governor Dinwid- 
die, announced to the world that correétne{s of mind, 
maniinefs in ftyle, and accuracy in the mode of doing 
bufinefs, which have fince charaéterifed him in the con- 
duét of more arduous affairs. Troubles fiill fubfitting 
on the frontiers, the colony of Virginia raited the next 
year a regiment of troops for their defence. Mr. Frv, 
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one of the aaa rs of the college, was appointed co- 
lonei of this c TPS, and Major Wathington received the 
commiilion of heutenant-colonel. But Colonel Fry 
dying that fummer, without having joined it, he left his 
regiment and rank tothe fecond in command. Here, 

in forming his regiment, eftablithing magazines, and 
conduéting his troops, were exhibited the full talents of 
Colonel Wathington. 

The arrival of General Braddock from England, in 
1755, with two veteran regiments from Ireland, and a 
royal arrangement of rank, by which no officer who 
did not immediately derive his commiffion from the 
king, could command one who did,” induced Colonel 
Wathington to relinquifh his regiment, and enter as 
an extra aid-de-camp into the family of General Brad- 
dock. 

In this capacity, at the battle of Monongahela he at- 
tended that General, whofe life was gallantly facrificed 
in attempting to extricate his troops from the fatal am~ 
bufcade into which his over-weening confidence had 
condu€ted them. Braddock had feveral horfes fhot un- 
der him before he fell- himfelf; and there was not an 
officer, whofe duty obliged him to be on horfeback that 
day, excepting Colonel Wafhington, who was not either 
killed or wounded. This circumftance enabled him to 
difplay greater abilities in covering the retreat, and 
faving the wreck of the army, than he could otherwife 
have done. As foon as le had fecured their paffage 
over the ford of the Monongahela, and found they were 
not purfued, Ke haftened to concert meafurcs for their 
further fecurity with Colonel Dunbar, who had re- 
mained with the fecond divifion and heavy baggage 


a 
a 


fome diftance in the rear. To effeé this, he travelled 
with two guides all night, through-an almoft impervious 
wilderneis, notwithftanding the fatigues he had under- 
gone in the day, and notwithftanding he had fo imper- 
feétly recovered from ficknefs, that he was obliged in 
the morning to be fupported with cuthions on his horfe. 

Ecz The 
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The public accounts in England and America were not 
parfimonious of applaufe for the effential fervice he had 
rendered on fo trying an cccafion. 

Not long after this time, the regulation of rank, 
which had been fo injurious to colonial officers, was 
changed to their fatis!action, in confequence of the dif- 
content of the officers, and the remonttrance or Colonel 
Sv SERIAECOR: 5, and the Supreme Authority of Virginia, 
impreffed. with a due fenfe of his merits, gave him, in a 
new and extenfive commifiion, the command of all the 
troops raifed, and to be raifed, in that colony. 

It would not comport with the intended brevity of 
this fketch, to mention in detail the plans he fuggefted, 
or the fyftem he purlued for defending the frontiers, 
till the year 1758, when he commanded the van brigade 
of General Forbes’s army in the capture of Fort du 
Quefne. A fimilar reafon will preclude the recital of 
the perfonal hazards and atchievements which happened 
in the courfe of his fervice. The tranquillity on the 
frontiers of the middle colonies having been rettored by 
the fuccefs of this campaign, and the health of Colonel 
Wathington having become extremely debilitated by an 
inveterate pulmonary complaint, in 1759 he refigned 
his military appointment. Aathentic documents are 
not wanting to fhew the tender regret which the Vir- 
ginia line expreffed at parting with their commander, 
and the affectionate regret which he entertained for 
them. 

His health was gradually re-eftablithed. He married 
Mrs. Cuftis *, a handfome and amiable young widow, 
pofleffed of an ample jointure, and fe rtled as a planter 
and farmer on the ,eftate where he now refides in 

Fairfax county. After fome years he gave up planting 
tobacco, and went altogether into the farming bufinets. 
He has raifed feven thoufand bufhels of wheat, and ten 


* General and Mrs. Wafhington were both born in the 
fame year. 
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thoufand of Indian corn in one year. Although he has 
confined his own cultivation to this domeftic tract of 
about nine thoufand acres, yet he poffeffes excellent 
lands, in large quantities, in feveral other counties.— 
His judgment in the quality of foils, his command of 
money to avail himfelf of purchafes, and his occafional 
employment in early life as a furveyor, gave him op- 
portunities of making advantageous locations, many of 
which are much improved. 

After he left the army, until the year 1775, he thus 
cultivated the arts of peace. He was conftantly a 
Member of Affembly, a Magittrate of his county, and 
a Judge of the Court. He was elcéted a Delegate to 
he firft Congrefs in 1774, as well as to that which af- 
fembled in the year following. Soon after the war 
broke out he was appointed, by Congrefs, Commander 
in Chief of the forces of the United Colonies. 


(To be continued.) 





RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF GAMING. 
(From the Fourfh Edition of the Treatife on the Police.) 
(Concluded from page 256.) 


\ LTHOUGH it is impoffible to be perfeétly ac - 

VA curate in any Eftimate which can be formed, for 
in this, as in all other cafes where calculations are in- 
troduced in this work, accuracy to a point is not to be 
expected ; yet when all circumftances are confidered, 
there appear juft grounds to fuppofe that the following 
ftatement, placing the whole in one connected point of 
view, may convey tothe reader no very imperfeét idea 
of the vaft and unparalleled extent of this horrid mif- 
chief : 


Ee 3 GAMING 
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GAMING. 
Perfons Money Yearly 
attached, piaved tor aggregate 
mphtiy. loft &won. 
I. 7 Subfcription Houfes open one 
third of the year, or 100 nights, pe pie 
fuppole . .. . » I00O 2000 1,400,000 
II. 15 Houfes ofa fuperior clafs one 
third of the year, or 100 nights, 
fuppofe . . 3000 2000 3,000,000 
JII. 15Houfes ofan inf desea dabeone 
half of the year, or 150 nights, 


fuppofe : » +» 3000 1000 2,225,000 
IV. 6 Ladies Gaming Ho ales, $ 
50 nights, fuppofe . . IOCO §=62000 = 600,000 


Fraudulent Infurances in the Lottery. 
350 Infurance Offices at roo}. a day 
average, during the 33 days of the 
Irifh Lottery . . « «> gf 29895,000 
400 Infurance Offices at 15 ol. a day 
average, during the 33 days of the 
Englifd Lottery . . . «1. 1,980,000 





3)1 35,000 
Total 10,460,0c0 











* The longer the Lottery continues, the greater the evil. 
A Lottery of 60,000 tickets is therefore a much greater evil 
than of $0,000; and that in a ratio more than proportionate 
to the number in each. 


This aggregate is only to be confidered as fhewing 
the mere interchange of property from one hand to 
another; yet when it is recolle€&ted that the operation 
muft progreffively produce a certain lofs, with not many 
exceptions, to all the innocent and untulpeéting advens 
turers 
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turers either at Pharo or the Lottery, with an almoft 
uniform gain to the proprietors, the refult is fhocking 
to refleét upon.—To individual families in eafy circum- 
ftances where this unfortunate mania prevails, as well 
as to the mafs of the people who are fafcinated by the 
delufion of the Lottery Infurances, it is the worft of 
all misfortunes.—By feizing every opportunity to take 
advantage of this unhappy bias, it 1s no uncommon 
thing to fee the pennylefs mifcreant of to-day become 
the opulent gambler of to-morrow; leaving the un- 
happy fufferers often no alternative but exiled beggary, 
or a prifon; or, perhaps, rendered defperate by re- 
fleéting on the folly of their conduét, to end their days 
by fuicide,* while wives, children, and dependants, are 
fuddenly reduced from affluence to the loweft aby{s of 
mifery. 

In contemplating thefe vaft eftablifhments of regular 
and fyftematic fraud and depredation upon the public, 
in all the hideous forms which they affume, nothing is 
fo much to be lamented as the unconquerable fpirit 
which draws fuch a multitude of the lower ranks of 
fociety into the vortex of the Lottery. 

The agents in this iniquitous fyftem, availing them- 
felves of the exiftence of the celufion, {pare no pains 
to keep it alive; fo that the evil extends far and wide, 
and the mifchiefs, diftreffes, and calamities refulting 
from it, were it poffible to detail them, would form a 
catalogue of fufferings of which the opulent and lux- 
urious have no conception. 

With a very few exceptions, all the proprietors of 
the Gambling-houfes are alfo concerned in the fraudu- 
lent Infurance-offices; and have a nfimber of clerks 
employed during the drawing of the two Lotteries, 
who conduét the bufinefs without rifk, in counting- 


* The Gambling and Lottery tranfaétions of one indivi- 
dual in this great metropolis, are faid to be productive of from 
ten to fifteen fuicides annually. 
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houfes where no infurances are taken; but to which 
books are carried, not only from all the different offices 
in every part of the town, but alfo from the Morocco- 
Men, who go from door to door taking infurances, and 
enticing the poor and the middle ranks to become ad- 
venturers. 

In calculating the chances upon the whole numbers 
in the w heels, and the premiums which are paid, there 
is generally about 33 1-3d per cent. in favour of the 
Lottery Infurers; but when it is confidered that the 
lower ranks, from not bei sing able to recolleét or com- 
prehend high numbers, always fix on low oncs, the 
chance in favour of the infurer is greatly increafed, 
and the deluded poor are plundered to an extent which 
reaily exceeds all calculation. 

Of how much importance therefore is it to the public 
at large, to fee thefe evils fuppreffed; and above all, 
this novel fyftem annihilated, by which Gambling Efta- 
blifhments are formed upon commercial principies of 
methodical arrangements, with vaft capitals employed 
for the moft infamous and diabolical purpofes. 

Let thofe who have acquired wealth in this way be 
fatished with what they have gotten, and with the mi- 
fery their gains have occafioned to ruined thoufands : 
let them abftain from employing it in channels calcu- 
lated to extend thefe evils. The Law is generally flow 
in its operations; but it feldom fails to overtake the 
guilty at laft. 

To this Confederacy, powerful in wealth, and un- 
reftrained by thofe confiderations of moral reétitude 
which govern the conduct of other men engaged in the 
common purfuits-of life, isto be attributed thofe vaft 
additional hazards to which the young and inexperienced 
are at prefent fubjeéted—hazards, which not only did 
not exift before thefe eftablifhments were matured and 
moulded into fyftem; but which are now confiderably 
increafed, from its becoming a part of the general ar- 
rangements to employ men of genteel exterior, (and it 
is 
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is to be feared too, in many inftances, ef good connec- 
tions,) who, having been ruined by the delufion, de- 
fcend, as a means of fubfiftence, to accept the degrading 
office of feeking out thofé cuftomers, whofe accefs to 
money render them proper objeéts to be enfnared: for 
fuch is the nature of this new fyftem of deftruction, 
that while a young man entering upon life, conceives 
himfelf honoured by the friendthip and acquaintance 
of thofe who are confidered to be men of fathion, and 
of good connections, he is deluded by fplendid enter- 
tainments into the fnare, which afterwards robs him of 
his property and peace of mind. 

t no p aprats. therefore, has it been more neceflary 
to exercife caution and prudence than under the cir- 
cumftances already pe stn fince men, likely to 
{port away property, are now fought for: formerly 
they were permitted to /eek out the road to ruin; but 
the fyftem adopted in the prefent fituation of things, is 
to furnifh a guide. 

Such are the arrangements of this alarming and mif- 
chievous confederacy, for the purpofe of plundering the 
thoughtlefs and unwary.—The evidence given in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in an aétion, tried for Gam- 
ing, onthe 29th November, 1796, fully developes the 
fhocking fyftem of fraud which is purfued, after the 
inexperienced and unwary are entrapped into thefe re- 
ceptacles of ruin and deftruétion *. It ought not only 

to 


* The following is the fubftance of the moft ftriking parts 
of the evidence of John Shepherd, in an action for Gaming, 
tried in the King’s-Bench, 2gth of November, 1796: 

“ The witnefs faw Hazard played at the Gaming-houfe of 
the defendant, in Leicefter-ftreet.—Every perfon who was 
three times fuccefsful, paid the defendant a filver medal, 
which he purchafed from him on entering the houfe, at eight 
for a guinea, and he received fix or feven of thefe in the courfe 
of an hour for the Box Hands, as it was called. The people 
who frequented this houfe always played for a confiderable 

fum, 
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to ferve as a beacof to every young man of property 
carefully to avoid fuch f{nares; but alfo as an induce- 


fum. Sometimes £20 or £30 depended on a fingle throw of 
the dice. . The witnefs remembered being once at the defen- 
dant’s Gaming-houfe, about three or four o’clock in the mor- 
ning, when a gentleman came in very much in liquor.—He 
feemed to have a great deal of money about him.—The de- 
fendant faid he had not intended to play, but now he would 
fet too with this fellow.—He then fcraped a little wax with 
his finger off one of the candles and put the dice together, fo 
that they came feven every way. After doing this, he drop- 
ped them into the box and threw them out, and afterwards 
drew all the money away, faying he had won it.—Seven was 
the main, and he could not throw any thing but fever. The 
young gentleman faid he had not given him time to bar.— 
A difpute arofe between the defendant and him.—It was re- 
ferred to two or three perfons who were round the table, and 
they gave it in favour of the defendant.—The gentleman faid 
he had loft upwards of 70l.—The defendant faid, we have 
cleared him.—The witnefs has feen a man pawn his watch and 
ring in feveral inftances; and once he faw a man pawn his 
coat and go away without it, 

“* After the Gaming-table was broken by the Bow-ftrect 
Officers, the defendant faid it was too good atl hing to be given 
up, and inftantly got another table, large enough for twenty 
or thirty people-—The frequenters of this houfe ufed to play 
till day-light; and on one or two occafions, they played ail 
the next day. This is what the defendant called, /icking to 
it rarely. The guefts were furnifhed with wine and fuppers 
gratis, from the funds of the partnerfhip, in abundance.— 
Sunday was a grand day. The witnefs has feen more than 
a people there atatime. The table not being fufficient 
for the whole, half-a-crown ufed on fuch occafions to be given 
for a feat, and thofe behind looked over the backs of the others 
and betted.”’ 

The perfon above-mentioned Sgaen name was Smith) who 
»awned his coat, corroborated the above evidence; and added, 
that he had feen a perfon, after he had Joft all his money, throw 


off his coat and go away, lofing it alfo. 
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ment to great public bedies, who employ a number of 

clerks, as well as to bankers, merchants, warehoufemen 
wad others, to warn and admonifh the perfons entrufted 
with money in their employment, of the imminent 
danger and inevitable ruin which an attachment to 
Gaming or the Lottery muft produce ; thereby putting 
them upon their guard againft the frauds which may 
be praétifed to feduce them into this fatal vice. 

It will alfo occur to parents and guardians to be vi- 
gilant in marking the conduét of young men under 
their charge, and to warn them of the infamous plans 
which are laid to work their ruin and deftruétion. 

Nor ought lefs attention to be beftowed in guarding 
menia! fervants, and the labouring people in general, 
from the delufion of the Lottery —An attention to 
this obje& would be an aét of great charity and huma- 
nity, and in its confequences might produce infinitely 
more benefit than any fum of money, however exten- 
five, that could be raifed for a charitabie purpofe: for 
it would in general prevent the neceffity of thofe Irberal 
donations, which become neceffary more from the 
thoughtlefs prodigality, and the ill- regulated ceconomy 
of the poor, arifing i in too many inftances from the nu- 
merous temptations which a great metropolis affords, 
than from any actual neceffity. 

But when our views are extended to the deftruétion 
of morals, and to the fhocking wafte of time, as well 
as the wafte of property, which attaches to thefe pur- 
fuits, there is no branch of political axconomy fo im- 
portant, or fo truly worthy the fyftematic attention of 
men of fortune and virtue, as the means of checking, 
by gentle palliatives, the deftructive vices of the labour- 
ing peorle—To render them happy, they fhould be 
taught frugality and virtue. To abandon them to their 
ill-regulated paffions and propenfities, which oftem arife 
more from iguorance than bad intentions, is an act of 
cruelty to them, and injuftice to the community. 


“Thus 
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Thus it is that thofe multifarious crimes are engen- 
dered, which it has been the objeét of the author to 
develope in the courfe of this work. 

While, therefore, we deplore the miferable condi- 
tion of thofe numerous claffes of delinquents who have 
unfortunately multiplied, with the fame rapidity that 
the great wealth of the metropolis has increafed—while 
their errors and crimes are expofed only for the purpofe 
of amendment—a profpeét happily opens for the adop- 
tion of thofe remedies which may prove the means of 
giving a feafonable check to immorality and crimes ; fo 
as, in their prevention, not only to proteét the privi- 
leges of innocence, but alfo to render punifhments very 
feldom neceffary. 

To witnefs the completion of legiflative arrange- 
ments, operating fo favourably to the immediate ad- 

vantage and fecurity of the metropolis, and extending 
by that means the fame benefits to the country at large, 
would prove to the author of this work a very great 
and genuine fource of happinefs. 

To the public, therefore, in general, and to the le- 
giflature in particular, does he look forward with con- 
tidence for that fingular gratification, which, by giving 
effeét to his well-meant endeavours for the prevention 
of crimes, will moft amply reward the exertions he has 
ufed in the courfe of a very intricate and laborious 
inveftigation; in which his only obje& has been the 
good of his country. 

London, Feb. 1§, 1797. 


ES Sa — 


Mi MOIRS OF MRS. POPE. 


} Me Elizabeth Younge, the late Mrs. Pope, was 

born between the years 1741 or 1742, and de- 
coxa from a refpeétable family. Refpeétability by 
no means implies riches, although riches may rank with 
refpe€tability ; and the early lofs of her father induced 
his 
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his numerous offspring to habits of induftry and ceco- 
nomy. Mifs Younge was apprenticed to a milliner, 
and worked fome time with the wife of Thompfon, 
now a refpeétable aétor at Covent Garden Theatre. 

But her talents were not to be repreffed; and, through 
the recommendations of a lady who had obferved thofe 
talents, in the fummer of 1768, fhe was introduced to 
the late Mr. George Garrick, then deputy manager of 
Drury-lane Theatre, and by him to his brother, the 
Britifh Rofcius. That gentleman encouraged her ex- 
ertions ; and, in the Oétober of this year, the made 
her debut at Drury-lane, as Imogen, in Shakefpeare’s 
‘ Cymbeline.’ 

Her fecond charaéter the had attentively confidered, 
and gave to the unfortunate Fane Shore all that pathos 
which affeéts the heart. Barry, however, and his wife, 
the Haftings and Alicia of the evening, having expreffed 
fome reluétance to perform with the new aétrefs, Mr. 
Garrick, on the fecond night’s performance, affumed 
the part of Haftings himfelf ; and immediately after- 
wards entrufted her wich the part of Ovifa, in Colonel 
Dow’s ‘ Zingis.’ Asa further proof of the efteem with 
which Garrick regarded the talents of Mifs Younge, 
we need only mention to thofe who knew the manager, 
that after her third night, he voluntarily raifed her 
falary from forty fhillings to three pounds ; and towards 
the clofe of that feafon, or the beginning of the next, 
placed her on the lift at five pounds per week. 

It is to be lamented that the parfimony of Garrick, 
at the end of her fecond feafon, refufed to advance her 
falary. If a Yates and a Barry eclipfed, by their un- 
common abilities, the immature performances of Mifs 
Younge, there were inftances wherein the caprices of 
thofe great ladies could only be correéted by the dili- 
gence of our heroine. Ever and anon were their fan- 
cies and their fchifms produétive of theatrical broils 
they could net play on this night, and would not on the 
next. From the dilemmas which this conduét occa- 

VouI. fioned, 
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fioned, the manager was saahily extricated by the un- 
remitting improvement of Mifs Younge. Thefe con- 
fiderations, which were not fuffered to detain her when 
here, accelerated her return from Ireland. At this 
place, during the feafon of 1770 and 1771, fhe per- 
formed at Dublin. Her increafing fame, particularly 
in the seep’ of Lady Rodoijpha, in Macklin’s ** Man 
of the World,”’ foon attracted the ears of Garrick, who 
difpatched Mr. Moody to offer her a carte blanche.— 
Moody called at her lodgings, left his compliments to 
Mifs Younge, and begged to inform her that Major 
O'Flaherty had done himfelf the honour to wait upon 
her. When the returned home, and was informed of 
her vifitor, the unfufpicioufly defired that if the gen- 
tleman fhould call again, he might be told, that Mifs 
Younge never faw any gentlemen, and that fhe had no 
acquaintance with any major of that or any other name. 
Moody laughed, and {poke a plainer language—he 
fettled a new engagement with her {peedily for Drury 
Lane ; and, a after playing two years at Capel-fireet, the 
returned to London in ettimation and competence. 

From this period Mifs Younge’s reputation as an 
actrefs took a more eftablifhed form: fhe not only filled 
occafionally the principal characters in the caft of Mrs. 
Yates and Mrs. Crawtord, but many of her chief enac- 
tions were caft in the fame plays with Garrick ; and the 
had the fatistaction of performing Cordelia to his Lear 
the laft night but one of this great maiter’s performance 
on the ftage; which gave rife to the following in- 
cident : 

After the dropping of the curtain, his hand ftill 
locked in her’s—as 1s the coffwme in finiihing this play— 
he led her down to the Green Room, where all the per- 
formers had gathered round him ; and recollecting, with 
a figh, that this was the laft might bur one that he was 
to appear in a profeifion which ‘he fo much ornamented, 
and which gave him {fo much immortality, he ducleicaed, 
* Ah, Bef! this is the laft time of my being your fa- 

ther, 
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ther, therefore you muft now look out to be adopted by 
fomebody elfe.””— Why, then, fir,” faid Mifs Younge, 
—inftantly falling on her knees before him—* Give 
me a father’s blefling.”’. Garrick, feeling her fituation, 
and the impreflive manner in which fhe fpoke, replied 
with great energy, “ God blefs you!’’ Then, raifing 
his eyes to the reft of the performers, he added, ‘* God 
blefs you all!’’ and inftantiy retired. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








* * We promifed to our Sufcribers a Likenefs of 
Mrs. Pope, and, pyrfuant to that promife, requeited of 
Mr. Pope the only authentic portrait of his deceafed 
wife. That gentleman, in terms which we feel a plea- 
fure to acknowledge, informed us that the favour we 
had defired, was already granted to another periodical 
work. To give a feigned likenefs of Mrs: Pope would 
neither docredit to ourfelves, nor advance the reputation 
of our work. 





THE FATAL 
EFFECTS OF A CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


MR. EDITOR. 


EING, not long fince, upon a vifit to a friend, I 
accidentally met with a young couple, whofe a 

pearance, manners and behaviour,, feeming ;above th 
fituation they were in, mv curiofity led me to enquire 
into their hiftory, in which I could not help segue 
there was fornething particular, nor was [ mifta ken 5 
for my friend informed me, that they were brought up in 
expeétation of a much more enlarged fortune than they 
at prefent poffeffed that their families were nearly equal, 
and of moderate but fufficient fortunes. The young 
gentleman, by many confiderable conneétions, had the 
faireft. profpeét of rifing high in his profetfion: the 
FF. young 
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young lady from perfonal advantages, and an unexcep- 
tionable charaéter, was thought worthy of a more fupe- 
rior marriage than her fortune entitled her to expect. 
So circumftanced thefe young people met, were mutu- 
ally pleafed with each other, and a marriage was pro- 
pofed, but not fo well approved of by the parents, 
whofe objeétions not having fufficient weight with the 
lovers, they refolved not to abide by them, and were, 
after many fruitlefs folicitations for confent, married 
without the knowledge of either family. Time and 
— affection, they hoped, would work out their 
orgivenefs; but as yet they had been difappointed in 
their expectation, and they are obliged to retire, give 
up their worldly profpeéts, and folace themfelves for 
thofe loffes with the only confclation they have left, the 
pleafure of each other’s company. 

Many of the families in the neighbourhood have vi- 
fited them, and fhewn them every civility due to their 
merit and unfortunate circumftances ; but as they are 
chiefly at a diftance, and acquaintance that cannot be 
kept up without expence, I am told they greatly decline 
it, and feldom go from their own little habitation, 
where they live with the greateft frugality, but in per- 
feé& harmony, and feem only to want the return of pa- 
rental affection to fill up the meafure of their happinefs; 
but every body may fee, by being a little in their com- 
pany, that there is a cloud which overcafts and darkens 
their joy, which otherwife would be complete; though 
my friend fays, they never make their ftory the fubjeé& 
of converfation, but endeavour, as much as poffible, to 
conceal it. 

Being affected with this ftory, it brought to my mind 
fomething of a fimilar kind which happened in France, 
fome years ago; and as I think it cannot fail mors 
every humane breaft, and ftriking particularly thofe 
whofe circumftances at all refemble it, 1 fhall relate it 
fimply as it happened, and I hope that it may move the 
inflexibility of thofe who have it in their power fo eafily 
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to complete the ener ae of this deferving iol who, 
furely, have a natural claim to their prote cétion. , With- 
out fareher preface then, the fact was this : 

A gentleman of diftinguifhed birth, .b ut little known 
in the world, who lived chiefly upon his eftate,'and who 
feldom left his own caftle, had two fons: the eldeft of 
whom being at the celebrati ion of a friend’s nuptials, 
fell in love with a young lady, who had left 4 convent 
(where fhe had been for fome time) to affift at the 
fame ceremony. She was a younger daughter of a good 
family, but of {mall fortune, handfome, and univertally 
efteemed. Their paflion became reciprocal, and though 
the young gentleman (whom I will here call young 
Bevil) was aware of his father’s diflike to a match by 
which he would impoverifh, not aggrandize his fortune, 
he flattered. himfelf that his affeétion for him, ihich 
had always been very great, would prevail over thefe 
wordly confiderations, and that he fhould in time be 
able to gain his confent to a conneétion, on which his 
whole happinefs depended. But the father, who had 
other views for his fon, and who had aétually fixed on 
another lady for him, peremptorily refufed, telling him 

at the fame time that he would never urge him to a 
marriage he fhould difapprove of, but he would not 
countenance one fo little agreeable to his fortune and 
fituation 5 s 6 and if,” added he, ** notwithftanding what 

I fay, Mad lemoifelle becomes your wife, remember (I 
tell you) that you will repent of it.’ This was all Bevil 
could get from his father, who continued to live with 
him upon the fame terms as ufual: the lover concealed 
this fatal ftroke from the young lady as long as he could, 
but when he was obliged to difcover it, fhe refufed to 

carry on the correfpondence, but her affeétion bearing 

down her prudence, fhe confented to a private marriage, 

hoping that the father might be wrought upon, or that 

it might remain a fecret till his death, as he was then 

old and infirm. It was not till a year and a half had 

elapfed, amt the father in the leaft fufpeéted the con- 
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neétion, when he taxed his fon with it, who was afraid 
to own it, though he could not deny it with the calm 
affurance of thofe who fpeak the truth. ‘ It is well,” 
faid the father, ** I wifh there may be nothing in it; 
but if you have deceived me you know the confequences, 
and I fhall keep my word.” Thefe fufpicions were 
foon confirmed by various circumftances ; he no longer 
doubted his fon’s imprudence, and took his meafures 
accordingly. 

Nearly about the fame time, young Bevil’s wife lay- 
in of a daughter, who was put out to be nurfed by the 
wife of one of the neighbouring peafants, who was a 

tenant of her grandfather’s. A few months afterwards, 
* the old gentleman, whofe health was greatly impaired, 
was feized when on horfeback with a fudden giddinefs, 
which obliged his fervants to carry him to the firft houfe 
they came to, which happened to be the very cottage 
where his fon’s infant was at nurfe: the babe was then 
lying on a man’s lap, who was trying to get a little 
milk down her throat. When he came a little to him- 
feif, the firft thing that rook his attention was the little 
child, whom he obferved looked pale and almoft dying. 
He then told the poor man that what he was doing would 
be of no fervice, for that: the child wanted a nurfe: 
the man faid he was afraid it was in danger, but that 
his wife, who had fuckled it, was ill of a fever—that 
her milk had left her, and the meffenger he had fent 
to the parents to inform them of it, was not yet re- 
turned. ‘ The danger feems great indeed,” replied 
the old gentleman ; “ is there no woman to be found ? 
It grieves me to fee it thus.”” * And it would grieve 
you ftill more, if you knew whofe it was,’ faid the poor 
woman, who was on her bed and heard what paffed. 
«©To whom then does it belong ?’’ replied he, with fome 
emotion. ‘¢ Alas! Sir,’ faid the peafant, ‘1 fhould not 
have dared to tell you, as | know that your fon married 
without your approbation, but fince my wife has 4 
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fo much, I mutt inform you that it is Monf. de Bevil’s 
daughter.’ 

The father was a minute without fpeaking, but re- 
colle&ting himfelf, he looked on the infant with a ten- 
der concern :— Poor thing !’’ fatd he, “ that has ne- 
ver offended me ;”’ and then calling one of his fervants, 
—* Make hafte,”’ faid he, ** to the caftle ; 1 recolleé& 
that my gardener’s wife yeiterday loft a ton whom fhe 
fuckled ; tell her to come hither, to take immediate 
charge of this child, and that I will pay her for it.”"— 

eing quite recovered, he careffed the child, mounted 
his horte, and purfued his ride. Scarce was he out of 
fight, when young Bevil came with another nurfe, to 
whom the peafant related what had paffed: the fon, 
penctrated with the goodnefs of a father who was ftill 
fo tender, though offended, followed him with all hafte 
to fhew his gratitude for fuch unexpeéted kindnefs. 
The old gentleman, (not doubting of his motive) 
fropped when he faw him coming, whilft Bevil threw 
himtelf at his father’s feet, with tears in his eycs, which 
deprived him of the power of fpeech—* I know what 
brings you here,” faid he, moved with his fon’s beha- 
viour : * your child needed affiftance, I procured it for 
her; if it comes foon enough, I fhall not leave the 
work incomplete ; I would not have faved a life to ex- 
pofe it to misfortunes. Go, Bevil, your daughter thall 
be my daughter; let them bring her to me; bring 
your wife alfo; from this day look on that apartment 
in the caftle which was your mother’s as your own, and 
let me find you all there when | rcturn at night. I 
have already too long delayed changing my behaviour 
towards you; what has pafled is now forgot. Adieu ; 
I fhall foon return.’”’ Bevil, who was ftill on his knees, 
could only thank his tender parent by bathing his hands 
with his tears; nor did he quit this pofture till the old 
gentleman left him, when he returned to the cottage, 
took the child to the caftle, and left it there with the 

gardener’s 
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gardener’s wife, whilft he went to inform the mother 
of the happy change in their affairs: Bevil, with his 
dear Amanda, hurried to the caftle with the utmoft im- 
patience ; and when they arrived there, inftead of the 
joyful reception they had pleafed themfelves with ac- 
cepting, they met only a fervant, who was coming to 
inform them, that the father was feized with an apo- 
plexy, which had carried him off fuddenly. Whata 
blow was this to Bevil!. and, to add to his misfortune, 
the father had made a will, in which he had left all his 
efiate to his fecond fon, charging it only with a very 
fmail annuity for the eldeft. Thefe were the difpofi- 
tions he propofed changing, and for want of which this 
young couple were reduced almoft to penury. 

The confequence of this was the death of Bevil; 
who, unable to bear fo great a fhock, and to fee the 
woman he doated on reduced to fo neceffitous a ftate, 
together with a helplefs infant expofed to all the terrors 
of indigence, languifhed out fome months, and ther 
died—a martyr to his own imprudence, and his father’s 
inflexibility. 

The widow did not long furvive him, and their little 
fortunes joined were juft fufitcient to place the pledge 
of their ill-fated love in a convent, where fhe may yet 
poflibty live to reproach her parents for expofing her 
to a life produétive of fo little felicity. 

Thus, fir, was the faét, without ornament or addi- 
tion; and if it fhould be a means of preventing the like 
confequences from attending the young people who 
brought this to my recollcétion, I am fure you will 
think yourfelf amply repaid for your trouble. 


Your’s, &c. 


BENEVOLUS. 


PLACENTIA. 
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PLACENTIA. 
A CHARACTER. 


ed 





Long fhe flourifhed, 
Grew fweet to fenfe, and lovely to the eye. 
OrTway. 

B Bier has the epithet, ‘“¢ Old Maid,”’ been con- 

fidered as a term of reproach; and long has this 
unfortunate clafs of the fair fex been hunted down, like 
the timid hare, becaufe they poffefs not power to repel 
the repeated attaeks of the ungenerous and unfeeling of 
both {exes. —Infenfate muft that heart be, which 
can refufe a tear of commilerative pity to the female 
whofe virtue and tender fenfibility may have placed her 
on the lift of antiquated virgins.———Placentia, in the 
bloom of youth, when the rofeate hue of health adorned 
her vivid cheek ; when each fucceeding year prefented 
fill a fairer protpeét, received the addreffes of young 
Philander: two happy years paffed away in all the 
fweets of courthip: the gentle Placentia, whofe 
tongue ever {poke the di€tates of her heart, nor ever vi- 
brated on the ear but in accents of the pureft, moft 
ingenuous truth, fufpeéted not perfidy in him who had 
long enjoyed her confidence, and whofe heart fhe 
thought fhe poffeffed in exchange for herown——Mif- 
taken fair !—The falfe Philander deferved not fuch a 
heart. His groveling foul never felt the foft emotions 
of real love. Skilled in the arts of bafe diffimulation, 


2 pretended paffion flowed from his delufive tongue, 
while his heart remained 








6¢ Cold as a dead lover’s ftatue on a tomb.’’ 


He did not rob her of her virtue ?—No; that was 
uarded by a fuperior power; but he robbed her of 
f. affeCtions—he robbed her of her peace of mind; he 
plunged an ideal dagger in her foul, and then, like = 
dark 
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dark affaffin, left her, a deferted wanderer on the 
world’s wide common. 

Placentia fuftained the keeneft anguith, with a vir- 
tuous fortitude that would have added glory to the name 
of Portia. Oft, when the tear has ftarted in her eye, 
checking the impulfe of grief, fhe would exclaim, “ Go 
falfe youth, you have triumphed, i it is true; but never 
fhall another flatterer fav, that Placentia liftened to his 
idle tale—no, I abjure the fex! 1 fly from them fer 
ever.’ 

In fpite of her fortitude, however, memory would 
prefent his image to her fancy; nor could her reluétant 
bofom fupprefs the rifing figh.—On a fmall paternal 
fortune the had fince retired to the country, where 
mild benevolence, and meck-eyed charity, attend her 
every a€tion: from her door the diftrefed traveller 
never retires unrelieved ; the laborious fons of poverty, 
in the furrounding village, never fink on the bed of 
ficknefs for want of her confolatory affiftance, nor does 
declining age drop negleéted to the grave, while Pla- 
centia poffefies ought that can protraét the faint flame 
of life. —She encourages matrimonial conneétions among 
the young ruftics of the village, for fhe is confcious 
that matrimony, when attended by virtue, is the hap-~ 
pieft ftate of mortality ; but the is confcioys alfo, that 
Jhe cannot enjoy that happinefs. —A variety of overtures 
have been made to induce her to change her condition, 
but in vain; her bofom, unlike that of the volatile 
coquette, is incapable of a fecond patiion. Advantage 
has often been urged, by her friends, as a plea; but 
her anfwer always is, “I hope I poffefs more gene- 
rofitv than to give my hand where my heart cannot 
accompany it.”’ Thus 1s fhe proof ag rainit every attack 3 
yet it cannot be faid that fhe is loft to the wo d—no s 
perhaps ina fingle flate, fhe is of more effential fervice 
to humanity, than if her hand had been in the poffef- 
fion of the perfidious Philander, nay, even if he had 
been worthy of her; for Placentia is one of thofe old 
maids 
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maids who take virtue for their model, and whole ac- 
tons are guided by motives of the pureft philanthropy. 
HORATIO, 





THE PLAIN FIFF. 
[No. III.] 
MR. EDITOR, 


A LTHOUGH I do not efteem the ungualified 
A {cope of your advice, yet I am compelled to ac- 
knowledge its force. I cannot attribute it to that ad- 
vice, or 1 fhould hold you in eternal hatred, but fo it 
was, that, before the arrival of your Number, Jona- 
than-had departed with my NkIcE. They are now 
warried; and I thall endeavour to reprefs my concern, 

SENIX. 

Manchefter, March 12, 1797. 


¥O THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR, 
SIR, 


Ir has been obferved, on the prefent rage for mufic, 
« that our ears were better than our uaderfandings.” 
‘The man who made this obfervation was an acute 
fort of a man, and it highly credited his fagacity. You, 
however, may not have obferved accordingly ; in which 
cafe, I do intreat that you wilj attend to the under- 
written circumftances. 

Tama plain country curate; and there was a time 
when the plainnefs of my cure accorded with the piain- 
nels of my fentiments. But, ‘empora mutantur, et nos 
wuiantur im illos: the times are changed, and we are 
changed with them. The old church, where I have 
jong ftood forth, wears the appearance of elder times, 
and agrees, in that appearance, with the doétrines 
which I teach. My flock too feemed fuited both to 
their church and their curate. 1 had hoped that our 
fimplicity would have lafted, for my labours were nu- 
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meroufly attended, though our gentry made no part 
of my audience: and fo it would, had not my reétor 
difliked the fmallnefs of his morning congregation, which 
was moftly genteel; as our gentry, if they go there at 
all, make it a rule to go to church in the morning. 
He planned many a ftratagem to repair this defeét. 
He could not relifh empty pews in the forenoon, and 
full ones in the afternoon: it was not palatable, even 
to my retor. This was not to be borne, fir, and his 
invention fuggefted to him a remedy. 

For thefe years, Mr.Editor, nay, ever fince the moment 
of its foundation, the parifh-church of knew nought 
of melody except the melody of human piety. It needed 
not the aid of an organ to infpire the parifhioners with 
devotion. But an organ, now, fo tafty and pleafurable, 
was propofed by our rector, as an helpmate to the di- 
vine fervice; and an organ is now to be feen in our 
gallery, as it is fometimes to be heard in our church, 
I repeat it, fometimes, for this organ is only heard on 
the Sunday morning—a device which has fully an- 
fwered the purpofes of its propofer. Would you be- 
lieve it, fir, his ftratagem has profpered, and continues 
to profper! The church, heretofore empty at that 
hour, is now thronged during the morning fervice, and 
neglected, except by a pious few, during the whole of 
the afternoon duties. And why? Becaufe that organ 
which plays in the morning is not permitted to play in 
the afternoon. 

I had imagined, my views being feldom extended to 
concerns irrevelant to my own, that this mania for 
organs was confined to my inexperienced flock; and 
that even thefe, after the novelty of the inftrument 
had worn off, would return to their wonted manners. 
Very different indeed are the fcenes which I witnefs. 
Many parifhes, I am informed, and well informed too, 
are infeéted with this mufical ton: while my own pa- 
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rifhioners, fo far from amending in this their dereliétion 
from genuine religion, feem confirmed in their apoftacy. 
If thefe particulars fhould be read by a friend to 
Chriftianity, perhaps he will not be furprized, however 
he may fmile, at the change which I would propofe to 
the Epifcopal Bench. My 

PLAN foraCHANGE in the ESTABLISHED CHURCH 

of thefe REALMS, 


is too brief to be branched out intovarticles: I fhall 
therefore moft briefly fubmit it. 

Let our preachers become /iudents of mufic, our 
pulpits be filled with organs, our minifters be employed 
in playing ¢hem, and our devotion confift in hearing 
them. A day thould be decreed by our Parliament for 
the commencement of this zew religion, and on that 
day there fhould be performed in every church a RE- 
QUIEM to DEPARTED HOLINESS, 

Here fhould I have ended my letter, content with 
the bare recital of my plan, had not a friend, to whom I 
prefented it, objeéted thus:—A. “ Well, what think 
you of my plan ?”—B. “ Think! why, that it has 
not the leaft claim to originality.’—A. “ You really 
think fo: and for what reafon?”—B. “ Have you 
been at Covent Garden, during the Oratorios ? if not, 
to be fure, there is fomething to be faid for you.”’— 
A. “ Exaétly fo.”’—B. “ At that houfe, except in its 
name, during Lent, your plan is exaétly adopted. The 
houfe itfelf, I grant, is fomething handfomer than your 
old ftye of a church s but many of the churches and 
chapels in London are fcarcely lefs elegant than the 
theatres. In faét, fome of them may be well termed 
* Sunday Theatres.” As to their mufic, in this re- 
fpe& they are hardly decent amid the prayers, &c. but 
when the worthip of words is over, the worthip of their 
organs is moftly Bacchanalian.” 

I have reflected on this converfation, and followed up 
my reflections by experience. Seated in this metro- 
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polis, after a tedious journey from a diftant village, I 
have examined for my/e/f. I have vifited many places of 
public worfhip, and find them as defcribed by my friend. 
One in particular, in the vicinity of Piccadilly, I fhall 
not eafily forget. When I entered its walls, 1 was fo 
firuck with the magnificence of fafhion which every 
where prevailed, both in the building and thofe whom 
the building enclofed, that I abfolutely overlooked the 
pulpit and the defk ; nor could I hear any thing but 
the whifpers of complacency, till the organ fummoned 
up my attention. Of the preacher I heard nothing ; 
he preached, as I was told, in a fafhionable whifper, 
which was loft in the whifpers of his audience. 

If, to complete my plan, it fhould be found neceffary 
to modernize our churches, O ye gods !—you will ex- 
cufe this unparfonic, expreffion in a man who begins to 
know the ton-——O ye gods! let them be modernized. 
But this, I am happy to aver, is not likely to be unt- 
verfally defired : for my lady Jemmima, on my ftarting 
the above obftacle, affirmed—that, for her part, fhe 
heartily preferred the tafte of the managers of Drury 
Lane, as exemplified in their firft ‘ Oratorios ;”’ that 
they fucceeded beft in a Gothic edifice. 

Your's, &c. 
April 6, 1797. A COUNTRY CURATE, 





ANGER. 


NGER is a crime fo peculiarly injurious to the 

interefts of humanity, that, if we reflect a mo- 
ment upon its confequences, we fhall be convinced that 
we cannot impofe upon ourfelves a tafk too fevere, in 
order to be exonerated from its deftruétive influence. 
A man in a fit of anger may be guilty of an aétion 
which may fill every future moment of his life with 
horror and regret; he may commit a violence upon that 
friend, for whom, in his tranquil moments, he would 
rather 
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rather have received a poniard in his bofom, than 
have fuffered the fmalleft ill to approach him: he may 
wound the feelings of an affeétionate wife, or deprefs 
the genius of a beloved child. Indeed, when we fur- 
vey the ills produced by this primary caufe of evil, we 
fhrink with horror from the black catalogue, and won- 
der at the brutality of man. 

Anger is one of thofe fires of the mind which, the more 
it is cherifhed, the more furioufly it will blaze: fup- 
prefs it, and it will foon become abforbed in cool re- 
flection ; indulge it, and it will confume every relic of 
the milder virtues. 

In the heated climate of Italy, the paffions of anger 
and revenge are carried to an alarming extent: in that 
degenerate country, piftols and poniards are familiar 
inftruments, and midnight affaffinations convey with 
them no air of novelty; for in fouls of fo degraded a 
nature, the mild rays of forgivenefs illumine but a con- 
tracted fphere. Yet, is it not poffible that this quick 
refentment, if ameliorated by philofophical refleétion, 
might be foftened into manly virtue; and inftead of 
flying out into murders and affaffinations, prefent itfelf 
in the warm effufions of fufceptive friend fhip ? 

In France they are extremely tenacious of the word 
honour, and would rather rifk fifty lives, than pafs an 
injury without refenting it by a duel, left they fhould 
be branded with the crime of cowardice. This does 
not, however, proceed fo much from anger, as from a 
falfe delicacy ; for if a fatisfa€tory apology can be gained, 
we feldom find them inflexible in revenge. 

It is a general aflertion, that an angry, or paflionate 
man, is a generous one: granted—but a generous man 
may be a refle€ting man, and a refleéting man will be 
convinced that he may part with his anger without be- 
ing deprived of his generofity: nay, his fuppreifion of 
this baneful paffion will be confidered an additional 
proof of a noble mind; for it is only an over-heat of 
temperament which generates the flames of anger, and 
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thefe flames may certainly be extinguifhed without 

damping the more generous paffions of the foul. 
Almerius was hafty and paffionate, yet firm in his 
attachments, and generous almoft to prodigality. He 
contraéted a friendfhip with Vicus, and though he was 
confcious of his inferiority as to mental endowments, 
yet he thought he poffeffed a noble foul: in this, how- 
ever, he was difappointed; he repofed confidence in 
one who was incapable of deferving it, he loved a man 
whofe foul was infenfible to the ecitafies of friendthip, 
or the milder emotions of gratitude. Almerius paid 
his addreffes to a lady of diftinguifhed worth, who re- 
* warded his attention with an equal return of paffion : 
Vicus knew the lady, and taking umbrage at a flight 
indifcretion of Almerius’s, refolved to blaft his future 
profpeéts: he fpread a report injurious to the charaéter 
of his friend, who, on a vifit to the lady, was informed 
thereof. ‘* Well, madam,” cried he, ftarting from his 
feat in wild emotion, “ do you believe it ?”’—** No, fir, 
but I thought it was juft to give you the information.” 
“ It is juft,”” exclaimed he, feizing her hand; you are 
right, Clarinda, and, by heaven! he fhall feel my 
juftice.’—He preffed her hand ina convulfed agony, 
and immediately left her.—Wéithout once thinking of a 
conveyance, his feet, propelled by paffion, carried him 
the diftance of nine miles; and had he been contending 
for an olympic prize, he would not have reached the 
goal fo foon.—In a furor of mind and body, he entered 
the houfe where he expeéted to find his treacherous 
friend. ‘* Where,” cried he, * is this villain? this 
monfter! this night will I fatiate my revenge.’’— 
Fortune was kinder to him than he wifhed. Vicus 
had left the houfe about half an hour before Almerius 
entered. With much difficulty, he was perfuaded to 
retire to reft; but the fever of his mind was too great 
to permit him to clofe his eyes: he arofe in the morn- 
ing nearly as much agitated as ever; he fat down to 
write a challenge, but at that moment it apeeeer®. to 
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him, that he was placing himfelf upon a level with a 
feoundrel. That thought recalled his bewildered fenfes. 
“ Never,” faid he, “ will T fink fo low: had Eugenius 
ferved me thus, it had been well; but that’s impoffi- 
ble—the foul. of Engenivs difdains fuch infamy.’"— 
He endeavoured to colleét himfelf, and foon refumed 
his tranquillity.’ He knew Vicus would prefent himfelf 
in the evening, but Prudence whifpered him to avoid 
an interview, and he obeyed her diétates. When his 
phrenzied feelings were fubdued, he met him, reproached 
him for his villainy, expofed him to the world, eftablithed 
his own innocence, and ever after treated him with the 
contempt he deferved. 

This incident of his life Almerius often mentions 
with peculiar pleafure. ‘ Now,” fays he, “ I can 
exclaim with Pope,” ‘ WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT.’. 
‘* Had it not been for this affair, I fhould never, per- 
haps, have known the merit of conquering my paffions ; 
but now [ can congratulate myfelf on the eafinefs of 
my temper—I can meet the little ruffling occurrences 
of life with calmnefs, though not with apathy; for 
though I have fuppreffed my turbulent feelings, I have 
not deftroyed my fenfibility: I can feel the glowing 
emotions of love, the blifsful ecftafies of friendthip, and 
the foft fympathies of diftrefs, in their fulleft force. 
In fhort, [ enjoy every pleafing fenfation of the foul, 
without thofe harfh, difcordant vibrations, which grate 
upon the ftrings of paffion. When we ftruggle with 
vice, we generally prove victorious; and fhould we be 
unfuccefsful in our firft attempt, a fecond, or a third, 
may enable us to bear away the palm?” 

If we believe in the /#mortality of the foul, and shar 
none but a few unfettled fceptics gf the day will at- 
tempt to difpute, we muft be aware, that a {pirit ruf- 
fled by the turbulence of paffion cannot be a fit inhabi- 
tant of thofe regions where nought but immaculate 
purity can refide; we muft be convinced, that the 
fpark of etherial fire, inhaled from the Divine Author 
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of our being, if enveloped by the clouds of paffion, 
can never fhine forth with that bright effulgence in- 
tended by its Creator ; and we mutt be affured, that 
the human foul, if fullied by the dark ftains of male- 
volence and revenge, can never be a companion of 
thofe pure {pirits whofe fole employment is the praife 
of our Univerfal Parent. 

1 do not contend, with the perfeionifis of the pre- 
fent day, that there is a poflibility of preferving the 
human mind from every inroad of crime; but, by en- 
deavouring to fupprefs vice, we practife virtue; and 
by praétifing virtue to the extent of our power, we 
have fome pretenfions to the mercy of that Being, 
whofe goodnels reacheth ‘ even to the ends of the 
earth,” 

CARLOS. 


























THE DRAMA. 





THEATRICAL FYOURNAL. 


i 
DRURY-LANE, 


Mar. 21. School for Scandal—Lodoifka. 
23. Much ado about Nothing—Scotch Ghot— 
Cape St. Vincent. 
25. (For the laft time this feafon) Tamerlane— 
Lodoifka. 
27. Siege of Belzrade—Scotch Ghoft—Cape 
St. Vincent. 
28. Meafure for Meafure—Richard Coeur de 
Lion. 
30. Wonder—Scotch Ghot{—Humorif. 
Apr. 1. Gameffer—Citizen. 

A moft ¢rowded and elegant audience, attended the 
reprefentation of this favourite tragedy : indifpofition, 
however, deprived them of much of their entertainment, 
for, owing tothat, Mr. Kemble’s Beverly was the mott 
inane pertormance we ever witnefled from fo great an 
actor; the other parts were well fuftained, and, in 
the after-piece, Banniiter and Suett were particularly 
fuccefsful. 

Apr. 3. Rule a Wife and have a Wife—Scotch 
Ghott—Smugglers. 
4. Tfatella—Follies of a Day. 
6. luconfiant—Prize. 

We never faw the fafcinating powers of Mifs Far- 
ren to greater advantage than on the prefent evening. 
We have often feen, and admired her performance of 
Bifarre ; but this evening fhe was greater than ufual. 


Young 
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Young Mirabel, in the hands of Wroughton, was a 
refpeétable performance; never departing, meretri- 
cioufly, from the text of his author, if he does not 
highly pleafe, he takes care never to offend. The 
Oriana of Mrs. Goodall was chafte and pleafing, but 
we with fhe would acquire, or affume more confidence. 
The exertions of the evening were crowned with the 
approbation of as {plendid an audience as have this feafon 
honoured the theatre with their prefence. 


APRIL 8. School for Scandal—My Grandmother. 

The part of Lady Teazle being the farewell per- 
formance of a favourite and deferving actrefs, as a laft 
tribute to her merits, the houfe was crowded in every 
part, long before the rifing of the curtain; and, during 
the performance, every actor feemed emulous to excel. 
At the end of the play, Mifs Farren was fo much af- 
fected, that Mr. Wroughton and Mr. King were 
obliged to fupport, and bear her off the ftage. Some 
intimation having been given that an addrefs was ex- 
peéted on the occafion, Mr. Wroughton, ever willing to 
pleafe a generous public, wrote and delivered the fol- 
lowing lines : 


“ But, ah! this night, adieu the mirthful mien, 
When Mirth’s lov’d fav’rite quits the mimic fcene; 
Startled THAL1IA wou’d affent refufe, 

But Truth and Virtue fued, and won the Mufe. 
Aw’d by fenfations it could ill exprefs, 

Tho’ mute the tongue, the bofom feels not lefs. 
Her fpeech your kind indulgence oft has known, 
Be to her filence now that kindnefs fhewn ; 
Ne’er from her mind th’ endear’d record will part, 
3ut live the proudefl feeling of a grateful heart.”’ 


She wept bitterly during the recitation, which was re- 
peatedly interrupted by the fympathetic applaufe of her 
feeling auditors, and fhe was borne off amidft the ac- 
clamations of as crowded an audience as ever filled the 
theatre. The receipts of the night, exclufive of a large 
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number of orders, and notwithftanding it was Mr. 
Lewis’s benefit at the other houfe, amounted to the fum 
of 7271. 16s. 6d. 


APRIL 17. George Barnwell—Scotch Ghoft—-Cape 
St. Vincent. 
18. Wheel of Fortune—Lodoika. 
19. (Firft time) Tae Wili—Scotch Ghok— 
Purfe. 
A new comedy, from the pen of T. Reynolds, Efg. 
called «* The Will,’’ was brought forward for the firft 
time at this theatre. The charaéters are, 


Sir Solomon Cynic - - - Mr. King. 
Mandeville - -- - - -Mr. Wroughton. 
George Howard - - - - Mr. Bannifter, jun. 
Veritas - - - - = = Mr. R. Palmer. 
Realize = ~ «© - = = Mr. Suet. 

Robétt .<- =< - - 


- - Mr. Rafell. 
Copefley - - - - - = Mr. Packer. 

Albina - - - = += - Mrs. Jordan. 

Mis. Rigid - - - + - Mifs Tid/well. 

Deborah - - - = ~- = Mrs. Booth. 

Cicely Copefley - - - - Mifs Mellon. 

Mandeville, on account of fome pecuniary embar- 

raffments, is compelled to depart for the Eaft Indies, 
from whence he occafionally remits money to his daugh- 
ter Albina, whom he had left to the care of Mrs. Rigid. 
Mrs. Rigid intercepts the remittances, applies the mo- 
ney to her own ufe, and perfuades Old Mandeville and 
Albina, that Mandeville had bafely deferted his daugh- 
ter, and left her without any thing to fupport hertelf 
with. Old Mandeville, indignant at the apparent neg- 
leé&t of his fon, difinherits him, and, at his death, con- 
figns the whole of his fortune to Albina. 


After a long 


abfence, Mandeville returns pennylefs, and is on the 
point of being arrefted for a fecurity which he had for- 
merly entered into in behalf of the father of Howard, 


but 
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but is refcued by the interference of Young Howard. 

Mrs. Rigid being apprifed of Mandeville’s return, 
dreads the developement of her artifices, and endeavours 
to fecure to herfelf half of Albina’s fortune, by giving 
her in marriage to Veritas, tutor to Young Howard; 
but Veritas, having been intoxicated by Young How- 
ard, reveals to him the whole tranfaétion, and finally 
fruftrates their plan by writing an account of it to Sir 
Solomon Cynic, who had been ftrongly prejudiced 
againft M andeville; but who thus difcovers his error, 
and haftens to put a period to Mrs. Rigid’s career of 
infamy, by difcovering the whole affair to Albina — 
The filial piety of Albina is then fully difplayed. 
Difdaining to live in affluence, whilft her father remains 
in a ftate of infolvency, fhe deftroys her grandfather’s 

will, and reftores to her father the whole of his fortune. 
The piece concludes with the reconciliation of fome of 
the parties, and the union of Young Howard and 
Albina. 

This comedy is indifputably the happieft effort of 
the fertile genius of the author. It poffeffes all the 
whim and eccentricity of his former pieces, with the 
addition of a plot highly interefting and plaufible. The 
chara€ters are delincated with judgment ; the incidents 
are well imagined, and judicioufly arranged ; the wit 
fterling, and weil applied; and the fentiment chafte, 
clegant, and captivating. With a few judicious altera- 
tions, Reynolds’s ** Will’’ will prove a rich legacy to 
this theatre. 

The Epilogue isa whimfical parody on Shakefpeare’s 
Seven Ages, and « c(oribes the Ages of Woman. It 
was humouroutfly delivered by Mrs. Jordan, who ap- 
peared this evening for the firft time fince her recefs. 
She was highly welcomed by the audience, and per- 
formed with her wonted fpirit and animation. 


ApRIL 20. Wii/—Richard Coeur De Lion. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 
Mar. 21. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Raymond and Agnes, 
23. 25. Ditio—Ditto. 
27. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Ditto. 
28. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Ditto. 
30. Ditto—Ditto. 
APRIL 1. Ditto—Ditto. 

3. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Ditto. 

4. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Ditto. 

6, Ditto—Ditto. 

8. (For the Benefit of Mr. Lewis) The Double 
Gallant, or The Sick Lady's Cure—(Firk 
tine thefe twelve years) Duke and No 
Duke, or Trapolin’s Vagaries — (fir 
time this feafon) Ofcar and Malvina. 

The entertainments of the evening were got up with 
great care; and the laughter-ioving friends of the ma- 
nager were by no means difappointed. The benefit 
was a good one. The receipts of the houte told for 
stgl. 18s. 6d. 


Aprit 17. A Cure for the Heart Ache—Harlequin 
and Oberon. 

In this favourite pantomime, two new fcenes, repre- 
fenting the humours of Greenwich, were this evening 
introduced with much effect. 

Aprit 13. Wrves as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Ditto. 
19. (For the Benefit of Mr. Quick) Way to get 
Married — What d’ye call it ?>— Tom 
Thumb. 
20. Wives as they Were, and Maids as they 
Are—Harlequin and Oberon. 


ORATO. 
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ORATORIOS. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
MARCH 22. Sacred Selefions. 
24. Acis and Galatea—Selcétions. 

9. Meffiah. 

31. Sacred Seleions. 
AprIL 5. Meffiah. 

Sacred Se/eGions. 

The Oratorios clofed this evening for the feafon, 
much to the credit of the Managers. Madame Mara 
left a ftrong impreifion on the minds of the audience by 
the enchanting manner in which the fung “ In fweete/# 
Harmony.’ ’__The {weetly modulated tones of Braham 
were poured forth in exquifite {trains in “ Deeper and 
Deeper.”’—The concerto from Geminiani, by Mr. G. 
Athley, was excellent; and the choruffes were more 
correét than on any former evening. 


MASQUERADES 


Two of thefe motley entertainments have taken place 
during the prefent month; one at the Pantheon, on 
the 17th, and the other at Ranelagh, on the 18th.— 
The former was very ¢hin, though not very /eledt. 
That at Ranelagh was more numeroufly attended, and 
better fupported by characters, fuch as they were, than 
any that have been given this feafon; none of them, 
however, were particularly interefting ; and it has al- 
ways been our fate to attend Mafquerades where the 
wines and {upper were the beft parts of the entertain- 
ment, 

















Literary Review. 





Axt. I. A Letter to the Hon. Thomas Exfhine; con- 
taining Jome StriGures on his View of the Caufes and 
Confequences of the prefent War with France. By 
John Gifford, Efy. Author of a Letter to the Earl 
of Lauderdale, d&c. &c. pp. 171. 38s. Longman. 1797. 


E have declared, and we truft it was more 
than a declaration of form, that we were biaffed 
to no party. But in times like thefe, the courfe which 
we would choofe is, indeed, dificult. Tt was never our 
with to have attended to political controverfy, but the 
will of our patrons muft be our’s. Celebrated names 
awaken curlofity, and it becomes us to partake of that 
fentiment. Yet fhall we not attend to the numerous 
warriors which the name of Erikine may fummon to 
the field. Impartiality requires that we ftate the prin- 
cipal arguments of his opponents; and, as we believe 
that he will not meet with a more able, we are fure 
that he will not with a more wrathful antagonift than 
Mr. Gifford, we fhall content ouriclves with that gen- 
tleman’s oppofition. 
Mr. G. differs entirely with Mr. E. on the grounds 
of the war : 


“ The firft charge,” fays the former, addrefling Mr. E. 
which you prefer againft the Britifh Minifters, on this head, 
is, their refufal to interfere in the difpute between the French, 
and the Emperor and the King of Pruffia, produced by the 
caufes which I have already detailed. With what propriety 
you, who reprobate all idea of interference with foreign pow- 
ers, and even contradiét, in that retpeét, the maxims efta~ 
blifhed by the beft writers on the law of nations, can cenfure 

Vou. I. Hh Minifters 
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Minifters for not interfering, I cannot conceive ? but if Minif- 
ters had interfered, they mutt either have reprobated the con- 
duct of the French government, or have violated their duty ; 
and it will fcarcely be contended, that fuch reprobation would, 
in the temper by which the faction which then predomi- 
nated in France was aétuated, have been attended with the 
falutary effect of re-eftablifhing that harmuny which the pre- 
valence of revolutionary principles had alone interrupted. 
To affert, that this refufal indicated a difpofition hoftile to 
France, is to afflume a fact, contradicted by the teftimony of 
the French rulers themfelves, as well as by your own acknow- 
ledgments. You admit, (p. 44,) that until the 15th of De- 
cember, 1792, the government of this country had * con- 
tinued to exprefs the mo? pacific difpofitions,”’ though in the 
fame breath you tell us, that “ we fhall find them uniformly 
and fcrupuloufly obfervant of the moft novel frunétilios, which 
could furnifh the fmalleft pretence for repelling peace, but 
overleaping every rule hitherto adopted by reguiar govern- 
ments in feeking a juftification for war.” On thefe topics, 
unfortunately, even the French Executive Counci! of that 
day, with all their inveteracy againit England, and with all 
their gratitude to you and your affociates—as expiefled in the 
paper I am about to quote— differed from you effentially. In 
Briffot’s report, from the Cummittee of General Defence to 
the National Convention, on the difpofition of the Britith 
government towards France, delivered on the rath of fa- 
nuary, 1793, adverting to the refufal of our Minifters to in- 
terfere in the difputes of the continent, the reporter obfeives, 
“© Intereft engaged the Miniftry to obferve an exaét neutrality 
in the war which broke out between France, Auftria, and 
Prufia. From this conduét they reaped a double advantage ; 
the nation enriched herfelf in the midit of thofe combats of 
which fhe was a fimple fpeétator; and the prefent adminif- 
tration was confolidated by the flourithing {tate of commerce, 
and the flability of peace. Adtuated by thefe motives, the 
cabinet of St. James repeatedly declared their firm intention 
to obferve the moft fcrupulous neutrality towards France; and, 
in fadt, they did obferve it until the /mmortal day of the 
roth of Augutt.”’ Again—** Such was the difpofition of 





the Britifh cabinet, towards the end of November, that every 
difficulty 
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difficulty appeared to be furmounted, and Lord Grenville 
began to acknowledge the Government of France, which he 
had, at firft, entitled the Government of Paris. Some fcruples 
were, indecd, fuggefted as to the chara¢ter of our agent, and the 
authority of the parties; but the Britifh minifiers courted and 
gave explanations. One only difficulty feemed to impede the 
projects of the negociators. ‘The Executive Council of France 
wifhed to negociate through the medium of a regular Ambaf- 
fador, while the Britifh miniftry obferved, that the negociation 
might be conduéted by a fecret agent; and they did not even 
firmly infift on this point of etiquette, if we may judge by 
tome expreffions which fell from Lord Grenville, who affured 
our ambaffador, that the King of England would never be fius- 
fed by forms, when the objeét of negociation was to obtain 
declarations that might be fatisfactory and advantageous to 
both parties,—Pitt, on his part, at the beginning of December, 
teftified the jirangeft defire to avoid a war, and to procure from 
the French minifiry the proof of a fimilar difpofition; and he re- 
gretted, that the interruption of the correfpondence between 
the two cabinets fhould have produced any mifunderftand- 
ing.” 


The perfidy of the French in their conduét towards 
Belgium : 


“ The opinion of Chauffard—to whom we are indebted 
for the knowledge of thefe extraordinary faéts—is too curious 
to.be omitted, “ Ought Belgium to be annexed to France ?— 
Expreffing only the opinion of an individual, and embracing in 
my mind the fecret obje& which it is our duty to accomplifhy 
I vote for the annexation of Belgium to France, being intluenced 
by an attention to the interefts of both nations; and this in- 
tcreft having been proved to me, I vote for the employment 
of all the means for obtaining it, thofe of fraternity, even 
thofe of the defpotifm of reafon, which is only exercifed for the 
happinefs of mankind. Tyranny perpetuates itfelf by de- 
priving the people of the very with to be free, and we have 
{worn to extirpate every fpecies of tyranny. The will of the 
feaple is ofppofed to my flan;—The will of a people, in a flate of 
infancy or imbecility would be null, becaufe it would ftipulate 
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againfl themfelves *.” After this meeting, Chauffard, in a 
letter to the Commiffaries at Douai, faid, “ We pledge cur- 
felves that the annexation of Belgium fhall be declared with- 
out difficulty.’’ 

© One more remark will fuffice to demonitrate, to the con- 
vidtion of every rational and independant mind, the /yfematic 
pian of deception praktifed by the French government in their 
negociations with Britifh Minifters. The decree of the 15th 
of December was paffed in the very day on which the Execu- 
tive Council fent direétions to Chauvelin to difavow all hottile 
intentions on their part ; and their inftructions to their com- 
miffaries in the Netherlands, the objeét of which I have 
frroved to be the annexation of Belgium to France, were 
figned by the council on the very day (the 8th of January, 
1793,) on which Monf. Le Brun, one of the members who 
fubfcribed them, wrote the note to Lord Grenville, containing 
thote explanations, which conttitute the bafis of your crazy 
fabric, and on which the council pofitively declared, that 
France ‘* had before renounced, and again renounced, every con= 
gueft ; and that her occupation of the Low Countries fhould only 
continue during the war, and the time which may be neceffary 
for the Belgians to confolidate their liberties; after which let 
them be happy, France would find her recompence in their fe- 
licity..” Such a fcene of profligacy has, I believe, feldom 
been exhibited on the diplomatic ftage !”’ 

Juftification of the prefent hoftilities, as direéted 
apainit principles : 
“ It is, I know, a favourite topic with the philofophical po- 
liticians of the prefent day, that to wage war againft principles 
is to commit an aét of injuftice of the moft atrocious nature, 
To fight againft mere abfra@ principles would indeed be an 
aét of infanity ; but to refift principles when attempted to be 
reduced to practice, ina manner that threatens our own fafety 
and independence, is juftifiable not only by the law of na- 
tions, but by the all-powerful plea of {elf-prefervation. Vat- 


* Procés-verbal de la conférence generale qui a eu liea 
entre les commijlaires envoyés dans les diiferens arrondiffe- 
mens de la Belgigquc, réunis a Bruxelles, p. 78. 
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tel, {peaking on this fubject, fays—“ If, then, there be any 
nation of a reftlefs and mi/chievous difpofition, always ready to 
injure others, to traverfe their defigns, and ¢o raife domeftic 
troubles; it is not to be doubted, that all have a right to join, 
in order to reprefs, chaftife, and put it ever after out of its 
power to injure them *.””? That France was a nation precifely 
of this defcription, no man will be bold enough to deny. 
The principles proclaimed by her amounted to little lefs than 
the affertion of a right of univerfal legiflation, and a determi- 
nation to overthrow all the exifting governments of Europe. 
“ Royalty in Eurofe’?—{faid the French—“ is on the point 
of perifhing ; and the declaration of rights, placed by the fide 
of thrones, is a devouring fire which will confume them.” 

“ Thofe immaculate republicans who appear, in your opi- 
nion to be infallible, but who, in faé&, are the firft people, at 
leaft in modern times, that have rendered the affertion of fuch 
a principle of hoftility neceflary and unavoidable. Indeed, 
they were themfelves fully aware that their principles muft be 
objets of refittance to all exifting governments; and they 
evidently intended that they fhould be fo; hence the pre- 
fident of the Convention, after the decree of the 16th had 
been paffed, in November, 1792, alluding to the war which 
France had declared againft the Emperor and the King of 
Pruflia, obferved— Principles are waging war aguinji tyran- 
ny, which will fall under the blows of philofopty.’”? This was 
perfectly true ; the diforganizing principles proclaimed by the 
French government had declared, as they themfelves re- 
peatedly confeffed, eternal war againit royalty, that is, againit 
every political inftitution or form of government which differed 
from their own, Of courfe, the regular governments were 
compelled in their own defence, to wage war againit thofe 
principles, It was with them, not an objeé& of choice but a 
matter of neceffity. The principles were avowedly the ative 
aggreflors ; they were the caufe of hoftility. Mr. Fox, in- 
deed, whom you praife moft extravagantly, apparently for 
no’ other reafon than becaufe his fentiments correfponded 
with your own, was pleafed to reprefent a conteft purfued on 
thefe grounds as having no defined, nor definable obje&. But 
he might as well tell me, that if a man threatened to take 


* Vattel, Book 2, Chap. 4. 
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away my life, the judicial means I fhould adopt for fecuring 
myfelf againft the effeéts of fuch threats, would have no 
definable vbjed; and that, before I could have any lawful 
ground of aétion, I muft wait until he had put his threats in 
execution.—The objeét, in both cafes, is. to obtain repara- 
tion for a paft ad of aggreffion, and fecurity againft any fu- 
ture act of a fimilar nature.” 

“ From the faéfs I have adduced, which contradiét all 
your affertions, it evidently refults, that our Minifters adopted 
every means that was compatible with the honour and fafety 
of the nation for averting hoftilities ; that during the period 
which elapfed between the declaration of war, and the efta- 
blifhment of a new conftitution in France, the flate of the 
government in that country was fuch as to preclude, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down by the French themfelves, the 
poffibility of negociation, even had the enemy evinced a pa- 
cific difpofition ; that no fooner did the dawn of returning 
order appear in France, than they haftened to proclaim the re- 
moval of thofe difficulties which had operated as a bar to ne- 
gociation; that, fhortly after, though the enemy had difplayed 
no wifh to meet the Kind of invitation which their recent 
declaration had holden out, they adopted means for afcertain- 
ing the real difpofition of the French on the fubjeét of peace; 
and laftly that, notwithftanding the exorbitant pretenfions 
advanced by the enemy, they again courted an accommoda- 
tion, and even fubmitted to a meafure, which many of the 
beft friends of the country were difpofed to confider as a de- 
gradation of her dignity, and fent an ambaffador to Paris. 
From the fame faéts it alfo refults, that during the whole pe- 
riod of the war, from its declaration at the beginning of 1793, 
tothe prefent day, the French government has never maidle a 
fingle advance towards an accommodation ; has never brought 
forward one propofition for the termination of hofiilities; and 
has never even exhibited the fmalleft fymptom of a pacific difpofi- 
tion. To whom then does the following exclamation of yours 
apply '—“ What mutt be the-réfponfibility of the rath and 
precipitate authors of war, and the uniformly backward negoci- 
ators of its termination ?-I Jeave it to a Britifh public to 
decide.”’ 

“ How would the true Britith fpirit of our brave anceftors, 
who fought and who conquered in the blood-ftained fields of 
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Cregy and of Azincourt—how would the proud fouls of the 
gallant followers of our Henrys and our Edwards—how would 
the indignant minds of Sydney and of Hampden, the objeéts 
of your admiration, and the nod/er and the purer {pirit of the 
all-accomplifhed Falkland—Freedom’s firmeft friend—Re- 
bellion’s deadlieft foe!—the conflant theme of mine—have 
fpurned the admonitions you fuggeft, and the conduc you 
pre(cribe ! With what an eye would they have regarded a 
Britifh reprefentative who fhould have prefumed to arraign his 
country, and plead the caufe of her enemy? Yes, fir, I aver, 
that you plead the caufe of France! Indeed, you was fully 
aware that your language and your fentiments would fubject 
you to a fimilar imputation, and you therefore deemed it 
prudent to anticipate the charge; but the very words of your 
denial fupply the proof of your guilt. You fay, you do not 
defend the French, Secaufe you only ufe their own arguments / 
In the name of common fenfe let me afk, If I had engaged 
you, in your profeffional charater, to defend a caufe for me 
in the court of King’s Bench, what arguments could I with 
you to employ but fuch as I fhould ufe myfelf ?—But your 
aflirmation, as extended from your own publication to the ar- 
guments of your pasty, is by no means correét; for it is moft 
certain, that fome of the objeétions ftarted by them were 
never urged by the French, until they had appeared in the 
Englith prints, in the pay of Opppfition, whence they were 
tranflated into the Parifian journals. Of this defcription was 
the objection fuggeited to Mr. Wickham’s Note, on the plea 
of infincerity, grounded on the forbearance of our Minitters 
formally to acknowledge the French Republic. This objec- 
tian had never occurred to the French government, and was 
never ufed by any of their partifans, until their advocates in 
England had fupplied them with it.’ 
“ The French Revolution,” fays Mr. G. “ origi- 
nated in the profligate defigns of a few faétious indi- 
viduals, who had the addrefs to render the virtuous 
propenfities of one part of the community, and the 
bad paffions of the other, fubfervient to the accom- 
pifthment of their own bafe purpofe.’’ Unhappily 
her mankind, the origin of the French Revolution, and 
the groxmds of the prefent war, have never been gene- 
rally 
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rally underftood. ‘There can be no doubt that the ac- 
count given by Mr. G. is the account which has aétu- 
ated the whole movements of our miniftry ; and, to the 
complete juftification of their meafures, it only remains 
to fhew—firft, That the above is the true origin of the 
French Revolution; and, fecond, That all the crimes and 
misfortunes to which this Revolution has given birth, fo 
far from having blackened over the warlike furnace of 
England, being the neceffary refult of the revolutionary 
principle, have rather been checked by the interfe- 
rence of this country. Difcerning minds are mofily in 
contradi€tion to popularity. Their opinions are de- 
rived from very different confiderations to thofe which 
moft men conceive. The oftenfible reafons for this 
war have been repeatedly changed; while, it is more 
than probable, that its real grounds have exifted inva- 
riable. There was a time when the majority of every 
civilized and intelligent people, hailed, with no common 
enthufialm, the dawn of Gallic liberty : and very far, 
indeed, are we from attributing that enthufiafm to any 
fource but philanthropy. But is it not poffible that 
fome, who had traced the /ecre? fprings of this change, 
and inveftigated its true aim, forefaw, even now, that 
“ the profligate difigns of a few faétious individuals, 
qould render the virtuous propenfities of one pari of the 
community, and the bad paffions of the other, fubfervient 
to the accomplifhment of their own bafe purpofe?” 
What, however, would have been the major-verdict 
of his fellow-citizens, had any man oppofed, to the 
vivid flame of freedom, thefe cold, though philofo- 
phical impediments? Would he not have becn pro- 
nounced a lunatic! And, carrying his convictions into 
practice, had he recommended his views as a ground 
for aétive enmity, who can fay what punifhment the 
temper of the times would not have adjudged him ! 
On the queftion refpeéting * curinterference,” it may 
be obferved—IJf it be proved that the intentions of the 
tirft leading revolutionifts in France, were fuch as Mr. 
Gifford 
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Gifford has ftated them to have been, it is impoffible to 
calculate on the ftate into which Europe might have 
been plunged, at this day, had thofe intentions have 
met with an unchecked execution. Thefe are con- 
fiderations which we would fubmit to every candid en- 
quirer. 

To judge of the merits by the fuccefs of an under- 
taking ; to conceive that nothing but the caufe of def- 
potifm has influenced the fupporters, and nothing but 
the {pirit of a revengeful democracy the oppofers of the 
war; are equally unworthy—if thofe sn/eparable 
charaéters are xow to be feparated—of the Chriftian or 
the philofopher. Amidft-{cenes of turbulence and dif- 
trefs, benevolence is too apt to difappear; in fuch 
times, we more than admired the liberality of an Erf- 
kine: and, as unlike Dr. Johnfon, we cannotlove a 
g00d hater, we muft regret that the talents of a Gifford 
thould ever be tinged with afperity. 


a 


Art. II. Mafon’s Poems. Vol. III. 
(Continued from page 288.) 


ELEGY II. 
WRITTEN IN A CHURCH YARD IN SOUTH WALES, 1787 *, 


“ Not but perchance, to deck fome Virgin’s tomb, 
Where Violets {weet their twofold purple fpread, 

Some Rofe of maiden blufh may faintly bloom, 
Or with’ring hang its emblematic head. 


* A cuftom is prevalent with the peafants, in that part of 
the country, of planting field flowers and {weet herbs on the 
graves of their relations and friends ; a pleafing {pecimen of 
this, which the Author faw when he was paying a vifit to 
Lord Vernon at Breton Ferry, Glamorganfhire, in the fum- 
mer of the year, 1787, occafioned him to write this Elegy ; 
now for the firft time publifhed. 


Thete 
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Thefe to renew, with more than annual care 
That wakeful Love with penfive itep will go ; 
The hand that li'ts the dibble fhakes with fear 
Left haply it difturb the Friend below. 
Vain Fear! for never fhall difturber come 
Potent enough to wake fuch fleep profound, 
Till the dread Herald of the Day of Doom 
Pours from his Trump the world diffolving found, 
Vain Fear! yet who that boafts a heart to feel, 
An eye to pity, would that fear reprove ? 
They only who are curft with breafts of fteel 
Can mock the foibles of furviving love. 
Thofe foibles far beyond cold Reafon’s claim 
Have power the focial Charities to {pread ; 
They feed, {weet Tendernefs | thy lambent flame, 
Which, while it warms the heart, improves the head. 
Its chemic aid a gradual heat applies 
That from the drofs of felf each with refines, 
Extraéts the liberal {pirit, bids it rife 
Till with primaval purity it fhines. 
Take then, poor Peafants from the friend of Gray 
His humbler praife; for Gray or fail’d to fee, 
Or faw unnotic’d, what had wak’d a lay 
Rich in the pathos of true poefy. 
Yes, had he pac’d this church-way path along, 
Ox lean’d, like me, againft this ivied wall, 
How fadly {weet had flow’d his Dorian fong, 
Then {weeteft when it flow’d at Nature’s call. 
Like Tadmor’s King, his comprehenfive mind 
Each plant’s peculiar charaéter could feize, 
And hence his moralizing * Mufe had join’d 
To all thefe flow’rs, a thoufand fimilies. 











* This epithet is ufed to call to the Reader’s recollection 
a paffage in Shakefpeare, defcriptive of a charaéter to which, 
jn its beft parts, Mr. Gray’s was not diflimilar. 

Duke Sen. But what faid Jaques? 

Did he not mora/ize this fpeétacle ? 
Fitf Lord. O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. 
As You Like It, A& TY. Scene 1. 

But 
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But he, alas! in diftant village-grave 
Has mix’d with dear maternal duft his own; 
Ey’n now the pang, which parting Friendfhip gave, 
Thrills at my heart, and tells me he is gone.” 


Having given ample fpecimens of this writer’s pow- 
ers, as connected with rhyme, it remains to fay fome- 
thing of the Dramatic Pieces which conclude the vo- 
lume. 

On the narrative of Sappho, we are prefented with 
« A Lyrical Drama, in three a¢ts.”’ 

Phaon’s transformation, by Venus, from ‘a rude 
and homely Fither Boy,’’ is well wrought up : 





““ His brown forehead, 
Which the hot fun had parch’d and freckled o’er, 
Quick took a Parian polifh. His rude locks, 

That ftood in briftly tangles round his head, 

Now fmoothly flow’d in hyacinthine rings, 

Mantling his neck and fhoulders ; downy crimfon 
Soft’ned his ruftic ruddinefs of cheek ; 

His eye glanc’d tendernefs ; his fmile breath’d love.’’ 


The curfe of Agenor and Phaon, for enfnaring the 
heart of Doris, is finely imagined : 


“ The rat’ling chain, the prifon’s gloom, 
Where adders hifs, and fcorpions fting, 
Villain, fhall be thy difmal deom ! 
There Famine, on her raven wing, 
Shall hover o’er thy fainting head ; 
Till Nature, finking at the fight, 
Quenches the lamp of life and light, 
And gives thee to the perjur’d dead.” 


Some ** Sonnets from Sappho to Phaon,’’ will fearcely 
i ae © ? 4 
be read after this defcription : 


“ But trembling awe my bofom heaves, 
When plac’d thofe heav’nly charms among; 
The fight my voice of power bereaves, 

And chains my torpid tongue. 


Thro’ 
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Thro’ ev’ry thrilling fibre flies 
The fubtle flame; in dimnefs drear 
My eyes are veil’d ; a murm’ring noife 
Glides tinkling thro’ my ear; 
Death’s chilly dew my limbs o’erfpreads, 
Shiv’ring, convuls’d, I panting lie ; 
And pale, as is the flower that fades, 
I droop, I faint, I die!’ ¥ 


In “ Scene IV.’’ the dialogue between Sappho and 
Phaon, is natural and impreffive. 


“ Sap. Traitor to love; 
To honour; to the Gods! abjur’d of Heav’n, 
Avoid my prefence! 
Pia, If repentant tears, 
And fighs that rend the heart, from whence they fpring, 
Can plead forgivenefs, Sappho, hear them plead. 
Saf. Yes; fo he look’d. The fable-fringed lids 
Of his falfe eyes thus veil’d their liquid luftre, 
With modeft fhamefac’dnefs, when firft he woo’d me. 
Look thus on Doris, bafe one! Sappho towers 
Above thy wiles. The God—the God infpires me ! 
He calls me to Lencate. Dread Apollo, 
1 hear, and I obey thy awful call, 
Pha. Ha! to Leucate ! 
Saf. Yes, to that fam’d cliff, 
Whence, dafhing down into the whelming furge, 
I'll die—or live to hate thee, 
Pha. My heart’s idol, 
Forego this frenzy ! 
Saf. Say, that it were frenzy; 
The wrongs that thou haft heap’d on this poor brain 
Would juttify the deed: but ’tis not frenzy ; 
Tis infpiration. From yon ftream it rofe, 
In a cxrulian robe of Heaven’s own tinéture. 
Naiad! I faw thee rife; I heard thee fpeak : 
Thou bad’ft me fly to Liberty, or Death. 
Pha. Fly rather to thefe aims, to life, to love! 


* This is meant to be a clofe Tranflation of the Fragment 
in © Longinuys.’ 
Saf. 
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Saft. 
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a. Cruel! It was thy arm that gave the blow, 
Whe. h makes life loathfome. 

Pia, ? Twas the blow of error. 

Sap, Aw ay; I will not parley with thy falfhood. 

Pha. Behold me kneel! 

Saf. Repentance comes too late. 

Rife, Traitor, rife! my choice is fixt as fate.” 

‘ Argentile and Curan, a Legendary Drama,”’ 
thor al diftinguithed in poetical merit, has nothing that 
would affeét the reader in a detached form. 

Regarding this volume nearly as the remains of its 
vencrable author, we cannot difmifs it with a flight in- 
fpetion. The poems—Cara@acus, 1] Bellicolo, and 
IE Pacifico, though our limits permitted them not in 
the fhape of extraét, are picces of confiderable beauty. 
From what we have fet before the reader, an eftimate 
of the Poet may neverthclefs be formed. Our tafte 
may be vicious, but we expect a fire, and, if we may 
fay it, a fury in the Ode, which we feel not in Mr. Ma- 
fon’s compofitions. His Sonnets too, we fpeak gene- 
rally, are without po/xt. In Kiegy, he affumes a hap- 
pier ftrain: and couid he here be lefs ornamental, he 
would be ffill more fuccefsful. ‘ Elegy 1. addreffed 
to Mifs Peiham, on the Death of her Father,’ 1s in- 

dced fiudtoufly defcétive. Gilded metaphor, and far- 

fetched imagery, are certainly inconfiftent with grief; 
and he who through fuch a medium proffers confola- 
tion, evinces more of officious politenets, than genuine 
fympathy. It fhould feem to us, that it is in blank 
verte Mr. Mafon excels. 

Some charming *¢ Stanzas, written on the Banks of 
the Cam, in 1746) ’ recalled to our breafts the beautiful 
* Contemplatift ” of Cunningham. 

Experience has not entirely freed Mr. Mafon from 
defe€ts in accents and rhyme :— Thro’ that clear per- 
fpective, her motley crew,”’ is a proof of the former :— 
V 1ecv, and lrow ; fhade, and head, of the latter; and 
inn’ cent, a very culpable inftance of elifion: but, in all 
thefe, perfeét’s he who comes fo near perfe Gion. 

Vou. I. li ‘Mr. 
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“© Mr. Mafon’s poetry,” fays a friend at our elbow, 
‘« is claffical, chafte, and harmonious: what weuld you 
have ? How can he be thought defective ?””—Again, 
we muft aver, that we judge only by our feelings: and 
we fear (for we have not felt much of this work) that 
thofe feelings are sorpid. The chara€ter of Mr. Ma- 
fon * demanded our refpeét ; and the degree of attention 
which we have paid to that refpeét, the length of this 
article will beft evince. 


* This excellent man is vow an IMMORTAL! 
ee ee 


Art. III. Family Secrets, Literary and Domeftic: 
By Mr. Pratt. In vol. 25s. boards. Longman. 
1797. 

"THE plot of this nove! is too complicated, and indeed 

too tedious, to enable us to give more than a mere 
fketch of fome of its leading features.—Henry Fitzorton 

(who is evidently the hero) is betrothed by his father to 

Olivia Clare, while his heart is the received property 

ef Caroline Stuart. <A difference in religion, and an 

hereditary feud between the families of Stuart and 

Fitzorton, render fuch an attachment very improper ; 

and Henry, awed by the remonftrances of his father 

Sir Armine, and grateful for the fondnefs of Olivia, 

gives his father a promile of becoming the hufband of 

the latter, who, in perfeét ignorance of his fatal en- 
gagement, lives folely in the hope of being 47s wife — 

After the death of Sir Armine, this event takes place, 

and while Henry is in poffeflion of the amiable Olivia, 

the objeét of his fecret love haftens from the country 
with her brother, and fecludes herfelf in the ifland of 

Guernfey. Some yearselapfe, in which time, the vir- 

tues of Olivia, and the endearments of his children, 

have no effeét in weaning the heart of Henry from Ca- 
roline ; and he is ftill f{ecretly miferable, when Olivia 

dies 5 
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dies ; and, as her laft words have been for his union 
with Mifs Stuart, Henry again renews hope, and after 
@ decent time of mourning, goes in fearch of Caroline. 
He finds her on the point of taking the veil, but his 
remonftrances reftore her again to the world, and as 
he adopted Aer religion privately, after his firft attach- 
ment to herfelf, receives her hand, and returns to Eng- 
land. In thefe fcenes, John Fitzorton, the eldeft bro- 
ther of Henry, bears a principal part ; and indeed, the 
dignity of his charaéter, and the genuine ftrength of his 
feelings, which his powerful reafon is continually re- 
preffing, give him an evident fuperiority and intereft 
over that which we feel for the weak and romantic 
Henry. John, though attached to Olivia in the warm- 
eft manner, neither avows his paffion, nor laments it 
with unmanly defpair, but ereéts upon the bafis of love 
the grandeft ftruéture of benevolence. His life is fpent 
in exertions for the happinefs of Olivia with his brother; 
and when we contemplate the greatnefs of his charac- 
ter, and the ardour of his regard, we deeply regret that 
Olivia had not fallen to the lot of the exalted John.— 
Olivia is drawn in a mafterly ftyle: fhe captivates ei- 
ther as a daughter, a wife, or a mother; and we find 
it difficult to believe that Henry, or indeed azy man, 
fhould be her hufband, and yet feel his heart devoted 
to another.—Caroline, though placed in trying fitua- 
tions, and aéting well in them all, feldom comes fo much 
forward as Olivia; and when fhe does, never appears 
fo touching or fo amiable. A great many parts of the 
book are inttruétive and animated, particularly the dia- 
logues between the brothers, whofe oppofition of cha- 
rater is perpetually producing a difference of argu- 
ment uncommonly interefting. Many, far many more 
fcenes are trivial, and, indeed, infupportably dull, par- 
ticularly thofe relative to Sir Guife Stuart and his 
party. Mr. Pratt has sanufa@ured his incidents into 
too much; had he extended them to the agreeable length 
or three volumes, * Family Secrets”? muft have added 
Ti2 frefh, 
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freth refpe€tability to a name already defervedly emi- 
nent. 

True George, the fervant of Henry, is, we hope, a 
picture of Nature; and it is a glorious one ; fidelity, 
affection, and humanity, are all beautifully exemplified 
in his hiftory.—Mr. Partington too is eccentric and 
amufing ; and James Fitzorton is always more refpec- 
table than the firft fketch of his charaéter promifes.— 
Several elegant touches of nature are interfperfed 
through the book, but we muft content ourfelves with 
giving the following affecting paffage from the laft vo- 
lume—it is after the death of Olivia : 


“* Henry went into Olivia’s chamber, attended by George, 
whom, however, he beckoned to ftop at the door, which be- 
ing partly opened, Henry moved forward with cautious and 
trembling fteps, as if fearful of difturbing thofe who were in 
the fleep of death. As he was approaching the bed, he be- 
held John bending over it on the fide he had himfelf entered. 
Checked by furprize and awe, he fufpended his ftep, and dil- 
tinétly heard the words which his brother was uttering: they 
breathed over the dead body of Olivia the firft declaration of 
love. They recapitulated the conduct which that love had 
urged, to preferve the peace of its object unbroken to the laf 
moment of her life. And if, O facred fpirit,’? faid the 
lover, addreffing the curpfe, of which he had taken up one of 
the lifelefs hands, and laid it on his bofom—* if in the un- 
encouraged but reftftlefs feelings, a fentimcent more tender 
than brother ever felt—perhaps ever can feel—has fometimes 
affailed my heart, and aught of blame thould itill attach to 
eternally combated and involuntary emotions, let thy now 
angel prayers intercede with the beftower of that heart, to ab- 
folve my frailty | Yet, how can error mix with a principle 
which at this moment that I am beholding thee a breathlefs 
corpfe haftening to decay, making that corpfe mere welcome 
to my eye, more precious to my foul, than all thou haft left 
behind thee, to bloom in health, and youth, and beauty -— 
Ah, no! like the foul itfelf, my affeétion fhail be eternal, at- 
tend me as in thy life-time here, and follow thee to other 
worlds.” 

6 John 
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«6 John had turn’d his head, fomewhat ftartled, for Henry, 
impelled by his feelings, came onward. Tie Colonel had 
Rill retained one of Olivia’s hands. Henry,” faid he, 
*€ you have difcovered my paffion: you now perceive that a 
wretch, more difaftrous than yourfelf, had really being.—Be- 
hold the victim! Behold too the object of his affection !— 
but fhe is no more thy wife, my brother! death hath dif- 
foived the bond that made her fond and faithful hand appro- 
priate to Henry. Alas! it is mouldering into nought. The 
afcended {pirit, therefore, which has left it, is now our obje& 
——that too is free of human ties, except by heavenly fympa- 
thy ; and thofe who ftill love her muft thare with myriads, 
with all the hoit of heaven.’ 





ArtT.1V. The Nun: By Diderot. Tranflated from 
the French. 2 vols. 8s. boards. Robinfons. 1797. 


pHs produ€tion is among the numerous inftances 

wherein celebrity of name has given birth to poft- 
humous works which would have clfe retained their 
deferved obfcurity. ‘ The Nun,” reprefenting the 
narration of a young lady who had been compelled to 
take the vow, Is evidently a fatire on the monattic life ; 
and fo far, it meritscommendation. But while we thus 
acknowledge the moral tendency of thefe volumes, we 
muft reprobate much of their contents as xxneceffary 
and perniciexs, and many of their fcenes as repulfive 
tothe beaft delicacy of fentiment: yet muft we om juf- 
tice obferve, that the Tranflator is by no means incul- 
pated wrth the Author ; the former has done whatever 
could have been done to render “* The ivun”’ an ac- 
ceptable performance. 
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Art. V. The Manner pointed out in which the Com- 
mon Prayer was read in private by the late Mr. 
Garrick, for the Infirudtion of a Young Clergyman 3 
from whofe Manufcript Notes this ae et L$ com- 
pofed: By F. W. Anderfon, A.M. pp.78. 28. Ri- 


vingtons. 1797. 


“HE name of Garrick muft excite curiofity, not lefs 
among the laity than the clergy, when affixed to 
confiderations on the Common Prayer. The fingu- 
larity of an aftor attending to the ceremonies of reli- 
gious worfhip, with a view of infruéting its officiates, 
is not lefs novel than it is pleafing : and it is highly ho- 
nourable to the memory of our “Rofcius, that his criti- 
cifms on our Church-manual are the criticifms of feel. 
ing and piety. While, however, we acknowledge the 
ex ccellency of this performance, we muft ferioufly re- 
gret that the majority of our eftablithed Pattors thould 
require the aid of thefe direétions. Common unaf- 
fected good fenfe, combined with a juft eftimate of the 
Chriftian difpenfation, fhould in{pire and direct every 
teacher of the Gotpel. In fuch a minifter, a due fente 
of the importance of the doétrines which he incuicates 
cannot fail to animate his exhortations, and to tolemnize 
his injun@tions. 

But the enfuing admonitions call loudly for the at- 
tention of thofe who are well-withers towards the pre- 
fent eftablifhment : 

“ The canting, monotonous tone with which the clerks per- 
form their part of the Litany, and indeed of all the pravers, 
fhould be got rid of ; for the peuple are infeufibly led into the 
practice of this half /ing-/ong mode of going through their 
devotions; a cuftom which has more of the whining cant of 
a {chool-boy repeating his leffon, than of that ardent, manly 
devoutnefs, which benefits thofe who addrefs themfelves to 
their Creator, The miniiter ought to initruct in private | 


clerk, in all thofe places where the latter is more particularly 
concerned, as by fi 


v doing, as well as by his own example, he 
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will be the means of teaching his congregation a grave, digni- 
fied, impreffive method of going through their duty, fuitable 
to the awfu/ and folemn grandeur of the occafion.”” 

After all, as a good tree will generally produce good 
fruit, fo a devout paftor (may we thus exprefs our- 
felves) is moft likely to effect a devout flock. 


—eE 


Art. VI. One Thoufand Seven Hundred and Ninety- 
fix, a Satire, in Four Dialogues: Dialogue the Firkt 
and Second: By Peter Pindar, Efy. 4co. pp. 48. 
2s.6d. Walker. 1797. 


OM is an inexperienced wit, whom Peter kindly 
inftruéteth: but Peter and Tom, and Tom and 
Peter, fhall fpeak for themfelves : 








“¢ Peter. Now for the meaning of this wild-goofe chace - 
What proje&t, Tom ? a penfion, or a place? 
Tom. Full of my mighty /e/f, from College down 
I rufh, to blaze a comET on the town! 
To tear from SLAVERY’s neck the galling chain, 
And raife a Nabob-fortune by my brain; 
On fkins of hungry wolves, the Courtiers thrive, 
A Nimrop! leaving not a beatt alive ! 
Tremble thou RicHMonpD, Hawkss’ry, and thou Pitt 
Too tremble, at the faulchion of my wit, 
Tremble thou PoxrLanp, MatMsp’Ry, Rosz, Dunpas! 
Strip’d be the lion’s hide, that holds an 4s. 
Roll my deep thunder round that Reeves’s head, 
Dark form! that ftalking, ftrikes a world with dread: 
All eye, all ear, at midnight’s guardlefs hour, 
To feize a fubje& for the jail or Tow’r. 
Fierce with the lightning’s blafting frre, my PEN, 
Strike thou th’ afpiring heads of impious men. 
Drag thou, my ARM, black GurItT to open day ! 
Such are my projeéts !|—How d’ye like them, pray ? 
Peter, Nobly refolv’d! a pious refolution, 
Would fortune kindly crown the execution. 
But Pitt defpis’d the execrating noife 
Of men and women—hooting girls and beys! 
Smil’d 
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Smil’d at the rude falutes of ftones and mire 
That difcompos’d his curls and gay a'tire; 
And fated, had he fall’n, his gang to crofs, 
Pitt knew a fimple life no public lofs ; 
Knew that a same but mock’d a vengeful ftone, 
Whofe ghoft-like popularity was gone ; 
And knew, his flow’rs of fpeech, and breadth of foul, 
The State might find in many a dirty hole. 
Safe ’mid the windings of his brazen tow’r, 
Too well a Minister difcerns his pow’r; 
With high contempt he bids their fury flow, 
And mocks the pop-guns of the wortp below: 
So deep in fat conRUPTION’s foil his roots, 
The public blaft but lops fome wanton fhoots ; 
The bullying TRUNK, whofe members brave the fkies, 
Firm in its hell-clad ftrength, the ftorm defies. 
Tom. V'll pour a broadfide into Courts— 
Pezer. Forbear, 
Court-folly charms, of all, the eye and ear: 
Sink itand Sarrre mourns his ufelefs art ; 
While Ripicu eg, a bankrupt, breaks his heart. 
Tom, V1] {pread my fentiments of Kings and Queens; 
Truth guides my pen, and {ruth the poet fcreens. 
Peter. Oh! what an inexperienc’d thing is youth! 
How very little knoweft thou of Trutn! 
‘TruTH fora very dangerous dame believe ! 
Too often, Tom, the faircft forms deceive : 
Mid Winter’s fhiv’ring fcene, the fimple hare 
Finds in the pureft fnow a fatal {nare : 


Pe nana 








Forth as fhe fcuds, to feed at early day, 
The treach’rous /oftne/s tells her winding way : ; 
Where’er it feels her feet, the fair BETRAYER : 


Informs the treach’rous poacher where to flay her. 
The Mvse that tells plain truth, with edge-tools {ports ; 
Go, deal in fidtion, man, and flatter Courts. 

fom. Nox fhall the pompous Lawn my lath efcape, 
That {welling lords it over fimple CRAPE: 
Wuaces of the church! before my vengeance fly— 
Devouring, mangling the poor helplefs Fry : 
Priests! how unlike your healing, humble Master! 
He, Gilead’s balm; but _yeu—a dlifer-platter ! 
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Out with State-cancers!—-Cacstic, come—and knife— 
Pll gain Fame’s flaudiz, though I lofe my life. 

Peter. Sweet js her fong—divine, like BanT1’s breath 
Yet dear’s the ballad, Tom, whofe note is death / 

Yom. PerchancesI venture on the hope-forlorn ! 

Yet, He who Honour courts, muft Dancer fcorn! 

Peter. Thus,'when a breach is made in fome fair town, 

The VoLUNTEERS, agog to gain renown, 
Beg hard to enter firft, to fall with glory, 
And give poierity a beauteous ory; 

While wifer /ome, averfe to making mould, 
Would rather te// the tale, than have it to/d."" 

Although there is enough of PeTeRr in this Satire, 
to convince any one of its authenticity; and although 
we believe, that HE would be the laft man “ to deal in 
fiction,’ and to “ flatter Courts,’’ yet muft we opine, 
that he has a mortal diflike to ‘* the ballad whofe note 
is death!” 

Prefixed to this Satire, we have a buft-like portrait 
of Peter Pindar, taken by artift Opie, when his Bard 
was uz-wiggithly difpofed. 


I 


Art. VII. The Enquirer. Reflefions on Education, 
Manners, and Literature. In a feries of Effays. By 
William Godwin. pp. 481. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1797. 





O oppofe the prejudice of ages, when that preju- 

dice 1s inimical to man; and, deteéting the fallacy 
of received opinions, to ameliorate the human mind, is 
the nobleft effort ot philofophical enquiry. How far 
this effect is produced by the writings of Mr. Godwin, 
it is our bufinefs to examine. He would difprove the 
originality of genius. 

“ Give me all the motives, fays Mr. G. that have 
excited another man,”” &c. and he would not fail to be 
like that man. May we afk, what confiitutes thofe 
motives? But Mr. G. is fo confufed in this eflay, that 
we cannot do better than to place GODWIN ver/us 

Govwiy, 
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Gopwin. And as we proceed, in order to elucidate the 
fubjeét, we fhall fubjoin fome occafional remarks. The 
author’s words will be marked as quotations. 

“© The capacity which it is in the power of education 
to beftow, muft confift principally in information,’ 
We do intreat the reader’s attention. 

“* That a man brings a certain charader into the 
«orld with him, is a point that muft be readily con- 
‘ceded. The miftake is to fuppofe that he brings an 
immutable charaéter.’ And what reafonable being 
ever entertained the fuppofition? Here, indeed, Mr. 
G. has done all that the advocates for original genius 
ever fought to eftablifh. They know, and are agreed, 
that genius may not evince itfelf till late in life, ac- 
cording to external circumftances; and, that the fame 
caufes may even annihilate its fpirit : ali that they con- 
tend for is, an extraordinary animation or life fitted for 
the purfuit of knowledge. 

Effay 6, * Of the Study of the Claffics,” poffeffes 
uncommon merit. 

In Effay 7, “ Of Public and Private Education,” we 
have fome excellent obfervations on the effeéts of fym 
pathy in private tuition, although Mr. G. decides in 
favour of public. 

“‘ Of the Happinefs of Youth,’ Mr. G. has not 
fairly eftimated. He has certainly paffed over the joys 
of Anticipation,—that period when, fated with the tran- 
quillity, or incenfed with the troubles of our exiftence, 
we exult, in both cafes, amid the illufive fcenes of fu- 
turity. 

We meet in Effay 9, “ Of the Communication of 
Knowledge,” this pofition—* Thetrue object of juvenile 
education, is to provide, againft the age of five and 
twenty, a mind well regulated, a€tive, and prepared to 
learn *.’’ We perfeétly underftand the author. In or- 


der to liberate youth from infantine fuperftitions, he 


* Mr. Godwin is now married to Mrs. Wolftoncraft.—If 
this pithy conjunétion fhould produce any philofphical fhoots, 
it will be curious to obferve their progrefs, 


would 
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would have them wzztaught till they are capable of being 
taught. This might be, in a ftate of perfedtidility ; but 
Mr. G. is not very hopeful on this head; and, at page 
143, he fays—-“* The human mind is never fo duétile 
and pliant as in early youth. Whatever therefore we 
fhould wifh to find ir at years of maturity, we fhould 
endeavour to begin in it at the tendereft years.’ Will 
the reader collate this with the laft quotation ? 
Mr. G. in difcuffing the merits “ Of Avarice and 
Profufion,” decides, “ That the avaricious perfon is 
the moft beneficial to fociety.’” It may be well to re- 
mark, notwithftanding this decifion, that Avarice /up- 
plies Profufion. 
Effay 6, part 2, “* Of Trades and Profeffions,” con- 
tains much bold and heterogeneous hypothefis. 
Alluding to certain penance reformifts, in his Effay 
‘© Of Self-denial, thus fpeaks Godwin: “ Thefe no- 
tions may fufficiently accord with the fyftem of thofe 
who are willing to part with ail the beneftts of the pre- 
fent fcene of exiftence, in exchange for certain fpecu- 
lations upon the chances of a world to come.’ We 
know not how Mr. G. may feel the chances of a world 
to come, but we are affured, that religion does not op- 
pofe our genuine pleafures. ‘* A lets pleafure,’’ adds 
this gentleman, “ is not to be bartered but for a greater, 
either to ourfelves or others, nor a fcheme attended 
with the certainty or probability of confiderable pleafure, 
for an air-built fpeculation.”’ Reader; here is cers 
tainty, or probability; and an air-built fpeculation !!! 
The literary enquiries of this volume are interefting 
and conclufive. On a critical comparifon of Englith 
ftyle, during the ages of Queen Elizabeth, Charles the 
Second, Queen Anne, and George the Second, it is 
apparent, that the complaint of ovr degeneracy in ftyle, 
hike that of ovr degeneracy in drefs, 1s the mere cant 
of cynics: on the contrary it is proved, that our ftyle, 
at this day, is by far more polifhed, nervous, and clear, 
than at any preceding period of Englith literature. - 
he 
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The length of this analyfis obliges us to confine our 
extraéts. The following obfervations on “¢ An Farly 
Tafte for Reading,’”’ convey a fair fpecimen of Mr. 
Godwin’s language : 

‘Te 

“¢ There is, perhaps, nothing that has a greater tendency to 
decide favourably or unfavourably vefpecting a man’s future | 
intelle&, than the queftion whether or not he be impreifed 
with an early taite for reading, 

“ Books are the depofitary of every thing that is moft ho- 
nourable to man. Literature, taken in ail its bearings, forms 
the grand line of demarcation between the human and the 
animal kingdoms. He that loves reading, has every thing 
within his reach, He has but to defire, and he may poffefs 
himfelf of every fpecies of wifdom to judge, and power to 
perform. 

The chief point of difference between the man of talent 
and the man without, confifis in the different ways in which 
their minds are employed during the fame interval. They are 
obliged, let us fuppofe, to walk from Temple-Bar to Hyde- 
Park-Corner. The dull man goes ftraight forward; he has fo 
many furlongs to traverfe. He obferves if he mects any of 
his acquaintance ; he enquires refpecting their health and their 
family. He glances, perhaps, the fhops as he paffes; he ad- 
mires the fafhion of a buckle, and the metal of a tea-urn. 
If he experience any flights of fancy, they are of a fhort ex- 
tent; of the fame nature as the flights of a foreft-bird, clipped 
of his wings, and condemned to pais the reft of his life in 
a farm-yard. On the other hand, the man of talent gives full 
{cope to his imagination. He laughs and cries. Unindebted 
to the fuggeftions of furrounding objects, his whole foul is 
employed, He enters into nice calculations; he digefts faga- 
cious reafonings. In imagination he declaims or defcribes, 
impreffed with the deepeft fympathy, or elevated to the lof- 
tieft rapture. He makes a thoufand new and admirable com- 
binations. He paffes through a thoufand imaginary fcenes, 
tries his courage, tafks his ingenuity, and thus becomes gra- 
dually prepared to meet almoft any of the many-coloured 
events of human life. He confults, by the aid of memory, the 
books he has read, and projects others for the future initruce 
tion and delight of mankind. 





























(To be concluded in our next.) 





